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TO 
FOREWORD 


The consultation on “Arms Transfers and Proliferation”, organized by 
the Commission of the Churches on International Affairs of the World 
Council of Churches in January 1993, marked yet another stage in 
the Council’s long-standing concern to tackle political and economic 
issues of major importance. Militarism and disarmament were the sub- 
ject of major CCIA consultations in both 1985 and 1989. This time it 
was decided to move into a field affecting every nation of the world, 
and where regional trends — in spite of the ending of Cold War con- 
frontation — continue to give cause for alarm. The arms trade, it can 
fairly be said, ultimately only benefits those for whom it is a source 
of income and power. Its ramifications for practically everyone else 
range from the questionable to the horrendous. 


.It is quite possible to remain at the level of righteous indignation, 
faced with the massive trade in arms which continues unabated at 
all levels, wherever governments or groups or individuals resort to 
armed violence to solve their differences. Massive national budgets 
devoted to research and development, and political commitment to 
the arms industry, through the promotion and sale of increasingly 
sophisticated and expensive weapons, to the devastated landscapes 
and the hospitals and cemeteries where lie the shattered bodies of 
those at the receiving end: the intricacies of the arms trade make it 
essential for strategies for action to be based on genuine expertise 
and accurate information. 

The papers gathered together in this BACKGROUND INFORMA- 
TION were delivered at a consultation which, in January 1993, 
brought together specialists from a variety of disciplines and expe- 
riences in the field of the arms trade. The participants at the meet- 
ing also sought to give a series of guidelines to the churches in 
their thinking on this complex and often technically bewildering 
subject. 


In commending this document for careful attention and study, I 
hope that it will prove to be a practical, useful tool in enabling 
churches to understand better what is at stake. Only then can we 
be vocal and effective in challenging the assumption that bigger 
and better weapons are the most effective way of keeping the 
peace. The message we continue to proclaim is that justice, peace 
and the integrity of creation belong together. 


June 1993 
Konrad Raiser 
General Secretary, WCC 
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INTRODUCTION 


The following documentation contains papers prepared for and 
presented at the Consultation: “Arms Transfers in a post-Cold-War 
World of National and Ethnic Tension” held at the Ecumenical 
Centre in Geneva on the invitation of the Commission of the. 
Churches on International Affairs (CCIA) of the World Council of 
Churches in January 1993. 


ihe, “Guidelines” also reproduced. here .are presented to: the 
churches and the international community as a basis for consulta- 
tion and action, as it is clear that the issues related to the arms 
trade present themselves in a different way in various parts of the 
world. Furthermore, the issues of peace and security themselves 
are developing in such a dynamic and fluid way, that it seems that 
the most valuable contribution which can be made is not a dog- 
matic attempt to outline a fixed platform, but to stimulate intensive 
debate on how limitation of arms transfers can be made most 
effective and contribute to the security and protection of all — and 
particularly, to the protection of the powerless and vulnerable. 


The views expressed in this publication are the views of the indi- 
vidual authors, not necessarily those of the CCIA or World Council 
of Churches. With the exception of the postscript written in April 
1993 and some updating of my chapter on the Non-Proliferation 
Treaty, the papers are substantially unaltered from their form as 
presented at the seminar. 


The organisers of the Consultation wish to express their gratitude 
to those experts who gave freely of their time and knowledge in 
order to help further the cause of responsible limitation of the 
arms trade. 


Roger Williamson 
Consultant to CCIA for the “Arms Transfers” Seminar 


London, April 1993. 


Digitized by the Internet Archive 
in 2021 with funding from 
World Council of Churches 


https://archive.org/details/wcccciabackinfo052 
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ARMS TRANSFERS AND 
PROLIFERATION — 
GUIDELINES FOR 

THE CHURCHES 








The Commission of the Churches on International Affairs (CCIA), 
meeting in Vevey, Switzerland, 26-30 January, 1993 received the 
recommendations of the international consultation on Arms 
Transfers in a post-Cold-War World of National and Ethnic 
Tension (25-26 January 1993), and commends the following guide- 
lines for the consideration and action of the member churches of 
the World Council of Churches. 


The Commission of the Churches on International Affairs: 


Affirms the sanctity of human life, as persons are made in the 
image of God, which requires us to oppose all death-dealing 
structures whether local, national or international, 


Recalls the long-standing ecumenical commitment to peace 

within a just and sustainable international order; 

Recognizes that the victims of current wars are overwhelm- 

ingly: 

e the poor and marginalized 

e people of colour 

¢ women and children; 

Notes substantial changes in the world situation in the post- 

Cold War period, which is characterized by a deep North-South 

divide and the crisis of the nation state in many parts of the 

world resulting from economic, racial/ethnic and religious divi- 

sions within societies; 

Observes that current wars are predominantly within countries; 

Notes that the countries responsible for the overwhelming pro- 

portion of the arms transfers in today’s world are: 

e Northern industrialized nations 

e Nuclear weapon states, and 

e Permanent members of the Security Council of the United 
Nations (with veto power) 


so that together the five Permanent Members of the UN Security Coun- 
cil are responsible, for differing economic and political motives, for 
an overwhelmingly large proportion of arms transfers; 
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Recalls the consistent opposition of the World Council of Churches 
to the production, deployment and use of nuclear, chemical and 
biological weapons; 


Bears in mind previous appeals for peaceful resolution of con- 
flict and observes with concern the current tendency to attempt 
to legitimate military intervention even under the moral author- 
ity of the United Nations and under the guise of “humanitarian 
intervention”; and 


Concludes that production and proliferation of both conventional 
and non-conventional weapons undermine justice, peace and the 
integrity of creation. 


In light of the above, the CCIA: 


1. Welcomes the agreements committing the USA and Russia to 
substantial reductions in nuclear arms stocks. 


2. Notes recent attempts by major suppliers to co-ordinate restric- 
tions of arms transfers and to achieve greater transparency. 


3. Recalls the obligation on nuclear weapon states, in accordance 
with the nuclear Non-Proliferation Treaty (NPT) “to pursue negoti- 
ations ... on effective cessation of the nuclear arms race at an early 
date and to nuclear disarmament”. (Article VI, NPT) 


4. In view of this obligation under Article VI of the NPT, calls 
upon the permanent members of the UN Security Council (USA, 
Russia, UK, China, France), as acknowledged nuclear weapon 
states, and other de facto nuclear powers, to: 


a) take further radical steps towards nuclear disarmament, 

b) negotiate a Comprehensive Test Ban Treaty and engage in 
unilateral moratoria on testing until such a treaty enters into 
force, 

c) work to ensure that the Non-Proliferation Treaty is made per- 
manent in 1995 and to refrain from implementing programmes 
for modernization of nuclear weapons which could jeopardize 
continuation of, and universal respect for, the Non-Prolifera- 
tion Treaty. 


5. Welcomes the successful negotiation of the Chemical Weapons 
Treaty and encourages all nations to ratify it, adhere to its provi- 
sions and implement effective verification and inspection mecha- 
nisms. 
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6. Welcomes the entry into effect of the United Nations’ 
Conventional Arms Transfer Register, and: 


a) 


b) 


encourages all governments to make full and accurate reports 
to the UN on arms transfers, 


calls on the UN and its members states to expand the scope 
of the register as soon as is practically possible to cover all 
arms procurement and transfers, and to cover small arms as 
well as major weapon systems. 


7. Recognizes that arms production and transfers by industrial 
nations: 


Offend against justice by squandering resources and ensuring 
the persistence of an unjust economic order 

Offend against peace by causing and exacerbating armed con- 
flict, and 

Offend against the integrity of creation by environmental dam- 
age even when they are not used, and acutely so when 
employed in war. 


CCIA therefore calls upon arms producing member states of the 
United Nations: 


a) 
b) 


Cc) 


d) 


e) 


To make regular significant cuts in arms spending, 


To make a planned transition from military to civil produc- 
tion, to demilitarize their societies and withdraw troops from 
foreign bases, 


To engage in conversion from military to civil production 
even if this initially means incurring additional costs, since the 
total social cost of delaying the conversion process will be 
higher, 3 

To recognize that sale of arms is not a socially acceptable, sus- 
tainable or effective means of creating employment, and con- 
travenes criteria of moral responsibility, long-term economic 
efficiency and environmental sustainability, 

To transfer resources released from cuts in arms spending, as 
and when savings can be made, to appropriate development 
and environmental programmes. 


8. Encourages other nations not to embark upon development of 
their own arms production potential. 


9. Recalls that the findings of the South Commission included the 
following: 


aS 
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e from 1945-80 “more than ten million people were killed” in 
more than one hundred international and civil conflicts in the 
South, constituting a “horrific addition to the daily ravages and 
deprivation” and that 


e “only a few developing countries can rightly claim that their 
military expenditure is proportionate either to any external threat 
or to the resources at their disposal” (The Challenge to the South, 
Oxford University Press, Oxford, 1990, chaired by Julius 
Nyerere, both quotes from p. 53). 


10. Calls for peaceful settlement of conflicts, and radical reduction 
of both supply and demand in arms transfers, particularly where 
such transfers feed regional arms races and where the weaponry 
in question is especially dangerous and destabilizing. 


11. Notes with alarm the connection between arms transfers, 
intimidation of civilian populations through para-military and inter- 
nal security forces, and also connections with organized crime and 
the drug trade. 


12. Appeals for ambitious programmes: of debt relief, strict separa- 
tion between real aid and military assistance, with substantial 
increases in the former and radical decreases in the latter - particu- 
larly where there are justified fears that military aid increases the 
likelihood of repression. 


13. Calls upon: 


a) the United Nations to intensify efforts to prevent illegal arms 
trading which contravenes existing international and/or national 
law, or UN arms embargoes; 


b) the international community to assist development in coun- 
tries in which violence and drug production have reached epi- 
demic proportions — through debt relief, fair terms of trade, 
employment generation, stimulation of local agriculture, and 
assistance in demilitarization and conversion; 


c) all countries to prevent their territory being used for the pur- 
poses of the illegal arms trade. 


14. Recommends the following to member churches and con- 
cerned NGOs: 


a) To work for the extension of the Arms Transfer Register to 
include procurement as well as transfers. 

b) To press for the Non-Proliferation Treaty to be made perma- 
nent in 1995 and for nuclear weapon states to carry out their 
obligations under Article VI of the NPT. 





Cc) 


d) 


e) 


g) 
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To press for extensions of existing moratoria and for additional 
moratoria by other nations on nuclear testing and for successful 
negotiation of a Comprehensive Test Ban Treaty. 


To ensure that measures to address chemical and biological 
weapons (including the successfully completed Chemical 
Weapons Treaty) are made effective through universal com- 
pliance and rigorous verification measures. 


To work for strict national and international legislation and 
Codes of Conduct in order radically to restrict arms supplies 
and procurement, including the transfer of licences for man- 
ufacturing. In consultation with partner organisations from the 
countries receiving arms, churches and NGOs in supplier 
nations are encouraged to assess the possible effectiveness of 
Codes of Conduct based on impartial application of objective 
criteria as a basis for responsible restriction of arms transfers 
by both individual nations and groups of nations (e.g. the Euro- 
pean Community, the Group of seven major industrialized 
nations and the five permanent members of the UN Security 
Council). 


Criteria to be considered with partners could include such pro- 
posals as the following: Arms supplies are highly questionable 
to countries which 


e are aggressors or can reasonably be assumed to have 
aggressive intentions, 


e are engaged in war or are situated in regions of tension 
(unless the UN specifically asks for such supplies to be 
made), 

e are responsible for serious human rights violations docu- 
mented by reliable independent groups such as Amnesty 
International, Human Rights Watch etc., 


e have unnecessarily high levels of arms spending accord- 
ing to their own people and impartial observers, 

e prevent or impede popular participation in decision-mak- 
ing and elections, 

e do not respect international law or attempt to achieve dis- 
armament and arms control. 


To consider which indiscriminate and particularly destructive 
weapons, in addition to weapons of mass destruction, should 
never be transferred and which should be transferred, if at all, 
only under very strictly controlled conditions, and, on the basis 
of such investigations, to attempt to prohibit the transfer of 
the former and introduce adequate controls in the case of the 
latter. 


To oppose and publicize any illegal arms deals which come 
to their attention. 


15. 


16: 
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h) To “create a moral climate in which the sale of arms is gen- 
erally unacceptable” (Basil Hume, Cardinal Archbishop of 
Westminster, Letter to The Times following the Gulf War, 
24.4.1991) and to press for transparency and openness in 
addressing the issue of arms transfers so that the public and 
parliaments can exercise responsibility and discretion con- 
cerning which arms transfers are accepted as admissible. 


i) To educate their members about consequences of the arms 
trade and militarization and their links with human rights vio- 
lations, and to respond to appeals from partners for action in 
preventing arms transfers to countries marked by serious 
human rights violations. 


j) To remodel the “permanent war economy” towards a peace 
economy consistent with justice and sustainability, and to 
make the public aware of the likely social and ecological con- 
sequences of continued refusal to limit production, transfer and 
use of modern weapons. The initiative of the Conference of 
European Churches and the Council of European Bishops’ Con- 
ferences to study conversion from military to civilian produc- 
tion is welcomed. Those involved are encouraged to draw into 
the work the expertise of those outside the European region 
on the adverse effects of militarisation and arms transfers, and 
also the expertise on conversion in North America and devel- 
oping countries with a domestic arms industry. 


k) To devote adequate financial and personnel resources to such 
work. 


We are called to oppose all death-dealing and dehumanizing 
forces through our commitment to a theology of life. Conversion 
towards the demilitarization of international relations, away from 
militarism and national security doctrines and systems, and into a- 
culture of non-violence as a force for change and liberation is 
more than a technical process of economic transformation. It 
involves fundamental redirection of individual lives, opposition to 
militarism, a new relationship between North and South, disman- 
tling of military production facilities and bases, and the creation of 
new opportunities for those. who are trapped either — and most 
directly — as victims of militarization in countries receiving arms or 
— more indirectly — as producers with little chance of alternative 
employment in arms selling countries. Metanoia means conversion 
and redirection of life. It is the antithesis of the oppression and 
fear which is so manifestly the result of the huge scale of military 
spending and arms transfers. The Seoul Covenant (1990) looks for- 
ward to “the dismantling of military industrial complexes” and “the 
stopping of the trade and transfer of arms”. These are two of the 
necessary steps towards the “creation of an international economic 
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and social order that will enable all nations and people to live in 
dignity and without fear”. Nothing less than “overcoming the insti- 
tution of war as a means to resolve conflicts” is necessary. 


Metanoia is conversion — a turning away from the forces of death 
to the promise of abundant life John 10:10). 


Ly 
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STILL MAKING A KILLING? 
THE CHALLENGE OF THE ARMS 
TRADE IN THE 1990s 


Roger Williamson 


Summary and Conclusions 


In the following paper, a detailed proposal is outlined for an 
action programme by the churches on the arms trade. The paper 
indicates that there are both alarming signs and new opportunities 
in the current context. The present moment represents a Kairos for 
the arms trade — since it is a decisive moment in which the 
churches, sympathetic governments and concerned world opinion 
could press for new policies of conversion to civil production in 
exporting nations. Recipient nations could now insist that the pre- 
dominance of weapons acquisition in the policies of countries of 
the South should belong to the past. 


The churches should now move beyond the verbal consensus of 
their statements to international co-operation and action to devel- 
op alternatives to the arms trade. Such a move would be a vital 
preventive measure meaning a readjustment of church concern to 
trying to stop wars developing, rather than concentration on post 
hoc approaches such as work with refugees and the displaced. 
Such work is essential — but it would be even better to attempt in 
a more concerted way to prevent such crises developing by curb- 
ing the accumulation of arms. 


The points emerging as recommendations from the text and con- 
tained in the action programme are as follows: 


Ecumenical Action Programme on Arms Transfer Reductions and 
People’s Security 


(1) It is clear that the efforts of the churches must be directed 
towards overcoming the institution of war and that breaking 
the flow of arms is a key element in such a process. 


(2) The proliferation of weapons of mass destruction (nuclear, 
chemical, biological and the most destructive conventional 
weapons) and their delivery systems (especially missile tech- 
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(3) 


(4) 


S) 


(6) 
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nology) must be complemented by a significant process of 
disarmament by the major powers. 


The era of interventionism must -end — if troops are sent to 
other countries this should be only at the request of the 
United Nations or regional bodies acting in consort with the 
United Nations. 


Weapons should not be exported to countries at war — 
except in circumstances whereby the UN indicates that a 
country has been the victim of aggression and that arms 
transfers are necessary to make the right of self-defence 
(Article 51) effective. 


Weapons should not be transferred to zones of conflict and 
tension. 


Weapons should not be transferred to countries adjudged to 
have a serious record of human rights abuse. 


Further points requiring attention include: 


(7) 


(8) 


(9) 


(10) 


(11) 


(12) 


(13) 


The need for progressive reductions of military budgets in 
order to increase security through decreasing arsenals. The 
type of peace dividend outlined in the 1992 Human 
Development Report seems a modest target (3% reductions 
per annum). 


The need to develop alternatives to war is clear, through 
extending the scope and effectiveness of internal law; the 
development of sanctions, embargoes and other techniques 
short of military force (cf. Articles 41 ff. of UN Charter). It is 
important to reject the suggestion that “sanctions don’t 
work”, and to show how they can be made more effective. 


The need to strengthen the United Nations’ Peacekeeping 
potential (cf. Boutros-Ghali An Agenda for Peace). 


Active campaigning to ensure a permanent and strengthened 
Non-Proliferation Treaty after 1995. 


Church support for development of the positive linkage 
between reduction of military budgets and increased devel- 
opment aid. 


Strengthened national and cooperative control (e.g. at 
European Community level as the internal market is estab- 
lished) ensuring that strict and clear criteria for arms exports 
are enforced. 


Publicity for, and further development of, the UN Arms 
Register to include other weapons below the level of the cur- 





(14) 


(15) 


(16) 
(17) 


(18) 
CG) 


(20) 
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rent major arms systems, and also to include arms production 
in the next round of development. 


Church support for refusal to supply nations violating human 
rights with weapons and dual-use equipment which would 
enhance the repressive capacity of governments. 


International cooperation and information sharing between 
churches on initiatives to curb the arms trade. 


Removal of the secrecy in which the arms trade is shrouded. 


Work for regional security systems — especially for the Middle 
East. 


Church support for conversion strategies to replace military 
with civil production. 


Church cooperation with campaigning groups seeking to 
curb the arms trade. 


Development of positive concepts of people’s security — 
maximum security for ordinary people with the minimum of 
weaponry. 


Clear separation of development aid from military aid. 
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1. Introduction 


The tithe which I have chosen is deliberately provocative and 
ambiguous. It is provocative, since it carries the clear implication 
that participation in the arms trade means benefiting from the 
death of others. There is a difference between direct killing and 
the indirect causing of death — but there is still blame attached to 
the latter, even though the responsibility is less clear cut.! The dif- 
ficulty in opposition to the arms trade is defining precisely when 
and how it is wrong, unless, of course, one begins from clear 
pacifist convictions. 


The title is ambiguous, since the colloquial usage of “making a 
killing” implies high levels of profit. As will emerge in the presen- 
tation, the issues are more complex than such a polemical title 
implies. But, nonetheless, I will try to sustain the argument that 
the moral problems of the arms trade mean that it must be radical- 
ly restricted and that the economic realities of the present moment 
provide a clear choice. In fact, there is currently a “Kairos” for the 
arms trade. For exporting nations, the choice is clear — either 
develop an industrial strategy which means that other jobs can be 
found for many of those who are currently employed in arms pro- 
duction and exports, or face the prospect of increasing pressure to 
sell to more and more dubious customers. 


2. Overcoming the Institution of War: 
An Ecumenical Utopia? 


During the ecumenical discussions of peace ethics in the late 
1970s and early 1980s, there was a clear and sometimes harsh dis-: 
cussion of the fixation of the peace movements of Europe and 
North America on nuclear weapons. This was, to some extent, 
resolved at the Vancouver Assembly (1983) by the recognition that 
justice and peace belong together (due not least to the powerful 
keynote speech by Allan Boesak) — and indeed that a deeper com- 
mitment to a long-term conciliar process for justice, peace and the 
integrity of creation was required. The excessive concentration of 
Northern peace movements on nuclear weapons has been chal- 
lenged by at least four significant arguments — all of which must 
be addressed if we are to achieve a realistic peace ethics within 
the Christian tradition. 


In the discussion which follows, I am consciously arguing within 
an understanding of Realpolitik, and responding with an ethics of 
responsibility? A clear pacifist position can make strong claim to 
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being the original Christian position, and non-violent resistance 
can make impressive claims to effectiveness, as the changes of 
government in Eastern Europe, the Philippines and elsewhere 
show. At the same time, however, most Christians and many main- 
stream churches are not consistently pacifist. The just war tradi- 
tion, properly applied, results in denial of the legitimacy of almost 
all wars and serves as a basis of “speaking truth to power”. Both 
strands of traditional Christian teaching need each other — the con- 
sistent pacifist tradition of refusing to participate in armed vio- 
lence, and the just war teaching which seeks to lay down criteria 
for the limitation of state use of force. 


2.1. There is a right to self-defence 


We still live in a world of nation states. Since the early days of 
Christian teaching the legitimate role of the state has been recog- 
‘nized (Romans 13) — although already within the New Testament 
there is an understanding that political power can be perverted 
(Revelation 13). Particularly since the time of Constantine, the 
mainstream Christian teaching has been that the provision made 
by the state for law and order means that there is an initial tenden- 
cy to assume that living under properly ordered state power is 
preferable to a condition of lawlessness and anarchy. Thus, St. 
Augustine’s view has been summarized as basically a “positive 
evaluation of government as a providential instrument of order — if 
not getting one to heaven, at least hedging the road to hell”.* 
Government, however, must be based on good law — as Augustine 
put it: “Take away justice, and what are governments but brig- 
andage on a grand scale”. Helmut Gollwitzer has rightly argued 
that the state’s monopoly of legitimate violence is a “precious step 
of progress in civilisation”. . 


2. The right to self-defence is something which belongs to the 
people, not to the nation state 


St. Paul said rather optimistically in Romans 13:3 “rulers are not a 
terror to good conduct, but to bad” (NRSV). But in many of the 
states in the twentieth century, it has been precisely those who do 
right who have had most to fear. Many of the people in the Gulag 
and the concentration camps were good people. It is the Luwums 
and Romeros, the honest catechists and courageous lay Christians 
of Central America who have attracted the wrath of state 
vengeance, for revealing the evil of the government by their very 
goodness, because “people loved darkness rather than light 
because their deeds were evil” John 3:19, NRSV). 
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Within the Christian churches, during the last 60 years, there has 
been a major change, which the first WCC General Secretary 
Visser’t Hooft referred to as the end of the Constantinian era. We 
can summarize the option of the Constantinian period as being the 
preference for having the state over having no state. But even in 
the Constantinian period, various traditions built in safeguards. 
Preference for having the state does not mean acceptance of any 
state. Thus Catholicism outlined criteria for resistance to tyranny — 
when the state becomes “hostis boni communis — an enemy of the 
common good”.® The Calvinist teaching had the understanding that 
the “lesser magistrates” could remove a dictatorial ruler. From his 
own Dutch Calvinist position, Visser’t Hooft thus was able to 
understand the choices made by Dietrich Bonhoeffer’ (becoming 
involved in the plot to kill Hitler) and Eduardo Mondlane® (the 
FRELIMO leader who helped organize armed resistance to 
Portuguese colonial occupation of Mozambique).’ 


Desmond Tutu on numerous occasions has pointed out the con- 
tradiction in many Western Christians’ perceptions of Bonhoeffer 
as a saint and those who joined liberation struggles of Southern 
Africa as terrorists.’ 


As a result of the debates on the Programme to Combat Racism, 
the Kairos Document and the experience of resistance to oppres- 
sion in many parts of the world, there is growing understanding, 
even in the rich churches of the North, for the position that there 
can be conditions in which armed resistance by a people is 
required. For example, one cannot with consistency praise the 
French resistance to Hitler's occupation of France and condemn 
SWAPO’s resistance to the occupation of Namibia by South Africa. 


Four additional comments are in order here. The first is that there. 
are no short cuts or painless ways to liberation from oppression. 
Neither a violent nor a non-violent path guarantees success. 
Second, the stringent application of the just war criteria to the 
assessment of a just revolution is necessary.'' 


Third, the most effective warnings of the dangers of the “spiral of 
violence” have come from those like Helder Camara who have 
seen how a repressive state responds with violence to any form of 
opposition, be it non-violent or violent.” Finally, many protracted 
struggles for liberation are a mixture of mainly non-violent and 
partly violent struggle. The prophetic role of the church is often 
sought more in the de-legitimizing of a corrupt regime, rather 
than in active support for the violent overthrow of the state. Those 
who have reached the point where they feel that armed force is 
necessary often look to the church less for blessing of their choice 
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than for a consistent application of Christian teaching in opposing 
injustice, and for criticism of the human rights violations of the 
regime. 


2.3. Nuclear weapons are only one dimension of the problem of 
war in the modern age, even in the industrialized world 


There are a number of variants of this critique of the concentration 
of Western peace movements on nuclear weapons. Often the debate 
is conducted in simplistic form on both sides. It is not just a ques- 
tion of whether weapons kill people or whether people kill people. 
(It is obvious on slightly deeper thought that it is people with 
weapons who kill most people). It is clear that it is impossible to 
“uninvent” nuclear weapons. It is also clear that conventional war 
can also be immensely destructive — as the wars in Iraq, Somalia and 
ex-Yugoslavia have underlined. Campaigning for nuclear disarma- 
ment should not be seen as “making the world safe for conventional 
war” or making conventional war more likely. But, as Carl-Friedrich 
von Weizsacker has stressed, the advent of nuclear weapons has shown 
that in the long-term, it is war itself, rather than particularly destruc- 
tive types of weapon which has to be phased out." 


Whereas the threat of nuclear war was a major concern in the late 
1970s and early 1980s, the Bush-Yeltsin rapprochement has shown 
that significant nuclear disarmament is possible. The more deeply- 
seated question is whether war itself — particularly conventional war 
— can be overcome. 


2.4. The world community is not yet convinced that international 
instruments can provide real security 


The central problem which we face in providing a viable Christian 
peace ethics is that nations are not (yet) willing to give up their right 
to self-defence (cf. Article 51 of the United Nations Charter) and that 
those rebelling against repressive governments reach a point where 
they see no alternative to violence. 


We need a comparable qualitative step to that which occurred in 
the development of the nation state. Now, rather than vendettas, 
taking the law into one’s own hand or maintenance of private 
armies, it is widely seen as rational to rely on the police and the 
courts to ensure that justice is done. Nations have not yet reached 
the point where they feel that they can trust the international courts, 
the United Nations or regional organisations to ensure that justice is 
done. 
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3. Two Radical Comparisons 


There have been a number of outspoken parallels drawn in order 
to show the moral evil of the arms trade. We will consider two. 


3.1. Drug Pushing 


One of the most hard-hitting statements on the arms trade came 
from Cardinal Hume (of Westminster, UK) of the Roman Catholic 
Church in which, in 1985, he. has compared selling weapons with 
the pushing of heroin: 


The “death trade” in arms which so debilitates the developing 
world is like the heroin trade which brings death and destruc- 
tion to First World youth. Heroin has its foolish purchasers, 
but the greater crime is surely that of the “pusher” or sales- 
man, peddling death at exorbitant prices. It is much the same 
with the arms trade — the Third World is wrong and misguid- 
ed to buy, but the greater crime lies with the major Western 
powers and the Soviet Union who are responsible for 95% of 
this “death trade’,” 


The difficulty with this statement is that many countries — both 
suppliers and recipients — would argue that some arms trade is 
essential for the security and defence of the vast majority of 
nations which do not have their own indigenous arms industry. By 
prohibition of the arms trade, we would not wish to produce the 
homebrew/bootlegging syndrome which developed in the USA 
with the banning of manufacture of alcohol. It would be ironic if 
successful limitation of trade in arms merely increased the number 
of countries engaged in arms production. One must assume that 
there will be a tendency in this direction, as the unintended conse- 
quences of sanctions against South Africa showed. The recognition 
of this danger must be built into plans opposing the arms trade. 
Unless they also deal with regional insecurity, they may not lead 
to disarmament, but to greater incentives to trade illegally or to 
develop domestic arms production. 


3.2. The Slave Trade? 


Anthony Sampson, author of the long-running classic The Arms 
Bazaar draws a parallel between the slave trade and the arms 
trade. The comparison is challenging, but for my money not whol- 
ly convincing, since, as a non-pacifist I believe that there are cir- 
cumstances in which the use of arms for defence can be justified, 
whereas I can see no convincing moral justification for slavery. If 
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it can be right to use arms for defence, then there are some arms 
transfers which are also acceptable. For example, the Lend Lease 
agreement whereby Britain got arms from the USA to fight Hitler is 
a case of arms transfers to a country engaged in war which I find 
morally praiseworthy 


Almost a decade ago, a bizarre echo of the slave trade emerged in 
the shape of British exports of leg irons. In 1983, when the issue 
was raised in the Parliament, Norman Tebbit commented that “if 
this country did not export them someone else would”.” This sug- 
gested that London was still home of “mind forg’d manacles” 
(William Blake, “London”) in the 1980s. Justification of the export 
of leg irons is a problem of mentality, not just engineering sales. 


In fact, as a result of campaigning and adverse publicity, the gov- 
ernment did prohibit such exports, but, as a recent Amnesty 
International publication shows, the issue has not gone away. The 
same type of leg irons, bearing the name of Hiatts, the 
Birmingham manufacturers, were reported in a 1992 Amnesty 
International report as being available from the USA — on sale at 
the Covert and Operational Procurement Exhibition (COPEX) in 
Miami in February 1991.'° The exchange in Parliament from 1983 
is thus revealing — revealing both the cynicism of the justifications 
used, and unfortunately, that Mr. Tebbit was right — others would 
indeed sell them. 


Sheila Cassidy, the British doctor whose torture led to Britain 
breaking off diplomatic relations with Chile said in a sermon in 
Westminster Abbey that Christians in Britain “have been educated 
to give to the poor but not to refuse a good business deal because 
the merchandise might be misused” — as is the case with the arms 
trade. She went on: “By accepting injustice tranquilly, we are 
guilty of complicity. If our government is trading with dictators 
and torturers, we must confront it and make it clear that we would 
rather be poor than a party to repression”.’’ Unfortunately, I am 
not sure that the British public would accept this. The best way for 
a major political party to get elected seems to be to promise to cut 
taxes and increase the average standard of living, not to restrict 
arms exports, thereby losing foreign trade and jobs. 


I would therefore suggest that the comparisons given above func- 
tion best at the level of communication of moral disapproval, 
rather than strict analytical rigour — since there are conditions in 
which the transfer of weapons can be justified. 


Nonetheless, the parallels are significant as the following passage 
from Anthony Sampson points out: 
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In the early nineteenth century apologists for slavery claimed 
that it was an essential element in maintaining free trade and 
the economies of Europe and America. Britain, which had long 
been enriched by the slave trade, embarked on a long and 
arduous blockade against it: as the dominant world power only 
the British could ensure abolition which they eventually 
achieved through the Brussels Act of 1890 — a victory over both 
the slave trade and the arms trade which went with it. Today 
the United States is in a similarly dominant position with 
respect to weapons, the global arms trade, the decisive military 
power round the world: and the critical supplier to different 
sides in the Middle East. And after the Gulf War Americans can 
less easily claim that if they do not sell weapons, someone else 
will." 


The comparison is revealing at a number of levels: 
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The campaign against the slave trade was one which lasted 
decades, in which the opposition of slaves, moral argument and 
economic interest eventually overcame an institution which was 
seen as being an essential part of social and economic life. 


Nonetheless, in spite of the universal moral disapproval of slavery, 
there are still millions of people affected by slavery-like condi- 
tions. Vigilance is still required after formal abolition and general 
moral acceptance of the position of the protest movement. 


The reference to 1890 is interesting, since it can be argued that 
the carve-up of Africa had already been conducted by the colo- 
nial powers by then. They now sought to ensure that the peo- 
ples of Africa did not obtain the weapons which could have over- 
turned European rule. Parallels can be drawn with arms control 
initiatives imposed by the North which do not have a built-in com- 
ponent requiring the North also to disarm. Otherwise initiatives 
to stop the arms trade look like attempts by the rich nations to 
deprive the South not only of nuclear, but also of conventional, 
weapons. 


Whereas there is no moral legitimation for slavery, plausible argu- 
ments for self-defence, deterrence and even — as a genuine last 
resort — war by conventional weapons can be made. It can be 
morally questionable to deprive those who are at risk of the means 
to defend themselves. 
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4. What Would It Take to Overcome the Institution 
of War ? 


Wars still occur because certain groups of people continue to 
regard war as a rational policy choice. The age of Clausewitz is 
not yet over. In order to overcome the institution of war, it is nec- 
essary to create conditions which exclude war as a possible ratio- 
nal choice. In a presentation at a Hearing at the Seoul World 
Convocation 1990, I argued that we must: 


— make war unpopular 

— make war unprofitable 

— make war illegal 

— make war ineffective, and 


— make war unnecessary. 


To overcome the institution of war, one must also pay attention to 
restricting the availability of the technology of war. In the context 
of arms transfers: 


— to make war unpopular would mean to develop such a strong 
moral taboo against the resort to force that arms transfers 
became increasingly unnecessary. 


— to make war unprofitable would mean to remove the economic 
benefit to the suppliers — a start would be to remove govern- 
ment subsidies and to tax arms sales. 


— to make war illegal would require strengthening the inter- 
national law restricting war, and to provide the means of effec- 
tive redress for aggrieved parties. 


— to make war ineffective would mean developing the coercive 
(or persuasive) power of other techniques, including non-vio- 
lent approaches such as sanctions and civilian resistance to 
such an extent that aggression would not pay, but war would 
also not be needed, and 


— to make war unnecessary would mean strengthening inter- 
national instruments to such an extent that justice could be 
achieved without war, and aggressors could be economically 
and diplomatically isolated until they capitulated and rejoined 
the international community. 


Clearly this is a far-reaching agenda. 


All of the above argumentation indicates how difficult it is to get 
rid of war as an institution, since there are powerful interests 
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which still consider war to be a rational policy, because the 
powerless need protection and it is often difficult to see how this 
can be provided effectively without the ultimate sanction of force. 


Bad states see the need for weapons for self-aggrandisement, 
threatening and internal repression. 


Even good states see the need for weapons for self-defence. 


Similarly, self-styled liberation movements, both good and _ bad, 
see the need for weapons to. achieve their political aims. 


For the foreseeable future, the arms trade will continue. The ques- 


tion is whether it can be restricted to more morally defensible 
levels. 


Given that there are some states which genuinely need weapons 
for self-defence, and some liberation movements which have legit- 
imate causes for armed resistance, it is not possible to reject the 
arms trade completely. Since this is the case, criteria are required. 
Formulating criteria which are not open to abuse or distortion 
because of political interests is virtually impossible. The only safe- 
guard to ensure that such criteria are implemented is transparency 
in the international arms trade and vigilance at national and inter- 
national levels. 


In his study of international terrorism, Noam Chomsky refers back 
to St. Augustine: 


St. Augustine tells the story of a pirate captured by Alexander 
the Great, who asked him “how he dares molest the sea.” 
“How dare you molest the whole world?” the pirate replied: 
“because I do it with a little ship only, I am called a thief, you, 
doing it with a great navy, are called an Emperor.”” 


By extension, this story contains a warning concerning the legiti- 
mation given to arms transfers. Those to friendly states will be 
considered “stabilizing”, or “necessary for defence”, whereas the 
arms supplies to governments currently considered hostile will be 
considered “excessive” or “provocative”. Governments have formi- 
dable access to the mass media in order to legitimize such defini- 
tions, but they often prefer to keep the business secret — whether 
they are using the media or keeping deals from the media, gov- 
ernments hold many trump cards: the general public assumption 
that governments know what they are doing; great advantages in 
terms of access to detailed information; arguments based on 
national security and customer confidentiality — and if inquiry is 
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too intrusive, journalists and campaigners can be taken to court for 
crimes against national security or illegal use of secret documenta- 
tion. 


An obvious response is to oppose all arms transfers. Such a step, if 
effective in stopping all arms sales, has a direct moral appeal. It 
would almost certainly lessen the violence in the world. But sim- 
ply to say “a plague o’ both the houses!”” is not likely to be effec- 
tive. Unless it is said by literally millions of people it will be 
ignored. It is not even clear that this is indeed what one should 
say, since it would leave many people defenceless. The danger is 
that anything more complex is likely to be subverted and lead to 
the acquisition of more arms by those who will misuse them. 
There is no simple answer. 


‘5. Where are the Wars and Why? 


Since 1945, we have avoided the Third World war, but it has been 
a period of war in the Third World — not the “post-war period” as it 
is often called. 


The usual understanding of a war is that the armed forces of Coun- 
try A fight the armed forces of Country B. In recent years, the pat- 
tern of major armed conflicts involving over 1000 battle deaths has 
not been of this type. Most of the wars have been internal wars, with 
the armed forces fighting a secessionist group, or being involved in 
an attempt to prevent the state being taken over from inside — e.g. 
by a coup. 


A cogent description of the pattern of major armed conflicts since 
World War II is as follows. Until 1989, the stand-off between the two 
superpowers and their alliances meant that most of the overt fight- 
ing engendered by the Cold War rivalry was displaced to the South. 
Very often, the superpowers did not intervene directly with their own 
troops, but rather supplied to opposing client states in regions of ten- 
sion the means of fighting — or to one side in a “government-versus- 
resistance movement conflict”. 


Most the wars since 1945 can be classified as being related to the 
break-up of empires and/or the break-up of states. The main fault- 
lines along which states break apart are race, class and religion.’! 
Often these fault-lines coincide — particularly in the most fragile 
states. The break-up of empires and the break-up of states are also 
often related, since the boundaries provided for many of the nation 
states in today’s world have often been imposed by the powerful 
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nations, rather than possessing any inherent logic as regards the homo- 
geneity of populations.” 


Until 1989 and the break-up of the Warsaw Pact — which in many 
respects was a Soviet Empire — the ethnic/religious conflicts of East- 
ern Europe were in the “deep freeze” of the Cold War. The removal 
of the overarching ideology and the disastrous economic situation — 
exacerbated by the swift and unprepared transition to some kind of 
market economy — has led to a process of disintegration in Eastern 
Europe, which must been seen alongside the economic integration 
of Western Europe. It is significant, too, that in recent years the ter- 
minology of “Central Europe” has re-emerged. There is a centre and 
a periphery in Europe. Large parts of Eastern Europe have in effect 
been confined to the periphery and are suffering the consequences 
of the crisis of the nation state which has affected many parts of the 
South. As the economic conditions of Eastern Europe take on more 
and more characteristics of the Third World, the internal conflicts 
develop into patterns also recognizable from the Third World. 


6. Major Conflicts in 1991 


The Yearbook of the Stockholm International Peace Research 
Institute (SIPRI) publishes annually an overview of the major 
armed conflicts for the previous year prepared by staff of Uppsala 
University’s Department of Peace and Conflict Research. The defi- 
nition of a major armed conflict involves over 1000 battle:deaths. 
Since 1989, there has been a slight progressive reduction from 33 
to 30 major conflicts. The following passage summarizes the find- 
ings compiled for SIPRI on 1991: 


Three new conflicts emerged: the international conflict between: 
Iraq and Kuwait and its allies, the state-formation conflict in 
Yugoslavia and the internal conflict in Rwanda -indicating the shift 
in conflict patterns following the end of the cold war. New pat- 
terns emerged, most notably the collaboration between the USA 
and the USSR. 


Most conflicts were internal. Incumbent governments were forced 
out in Ethiopia and Somalia. In one case, the government clearly 
won militarily (the Iraqi Government vs the Shiite opposition). In 
other cases, the government had the upper hand, but was unable 
militarily to defeat the opponents (Chad, Peru, the Philippines and 
Uganda). 


The Gulf War was the only major international (inter-state) 
conflict. In UN Security Council Resolution 678, the UN author- 
ized the multinational Coalition allied with Kuwait to use all 








necessary means to make Iraq comply with all the UNSC 
[United Nations Security Council] resolutions relevant to the 
conflict. 


The conflict in Yugoslavia brought to light old and unresolved 
animosities which the Communist regime had kept under con- 
trol through repression. In June Croatia and Slovenia proclaimed 
independence, resulting in practice in wars with the federal gov- 


ernment, parts of the Yugoslav National Army, Serbia and armed > 


members of the Serbian minority in Croatia. There were 15 cease- 
fire agreements during the year. 


In Rwanda an organization building on refugees from the dom- 
inated group (Tutsi, the former ruling group) initiated an armed 
attack, demanding democracy, repatriation of refugees who had 
fled the country in previous upheavals and the elimination of eth- 
nic ID cards. There were mediation attempts by neighbouring states 
and the Organization of African Unity (OAU). 


The most acute armed conflict in the newly formed CIS was in 
Nagorno-Karabakh. It has involved not only the Armenian major- 
ity population but also relations between these republics and the 
central Soviet [sic.] Government.” 


The reality of modern warfare confounds a number of stereotypes 
of war. Most wars are now not between nation states. Most of the 
casualties are not soldiers, but civilians — overwhelmingly women 
and children. Most of the casualties are not killed or wounded by 
very sophisticated and expensive weaponry, but by cheaper 
weapons such as land mines and various types of gun. 


The Red Cross report Casualties of Conflict makes these points 
clearly for the period 1945-89: 


Most post-1945 conflicts have taken place in what is usually 
described as the “Third World”. Even if only five of these 105 armed 
conflicts occurred in Europe, however, European countries were 
involved elsewhere as colonial powers in conflict with, for instance, 
independence movements. If these conflicts are added to the Euro- 
pean figure, it rises to 17. Most of these conflicts took place in 
the 1950s and 1960s.” 


Further breakdown of the statistics of war gives a clear picture of 
the plight of the people caught in-between the warring groups: 


...Over five million people were killed in the major armed con- 
flicts active at least once between 1988-1989. Of these five mil- 
lion fatalities, about 4.4 million — or almost 90% — died in inter- 
nal armed conflicts. The total number of victims [killed and 
wounded] amounts to at least 32 million.” 
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As far as it is possible to calculate, it is estimated that 90% of the 
victims are civilians.” This means that a disproportionate number 
of the victims are women and children. Those seeking a fuller 
overview of fighting in the world will be alarmed by the many 
cases documented in World Conflicts: Why and Where They Are 
Happening by Patrick Brogan.” In Europe, sixty “Current and 
Emergent Conflicts” have been identified and mapped in a study 


by the Oxford Research Group.* 


7. Trends in Arms Transfers 


Since the peak year of 1987, arms sales have declined significantly, 
when the total was estimated at a value of $39 billion by SIPRI.” The 
main reasons for this are that the suppliers want to be paid for their 
weapons and the easy credit of the 1970s and early 1980s has dried 
up; some countries such as Iraq came under embargoes; and since 
1989 Eastern European countries have not exported so much, partly 
because they now want to be paid in hard currency.” 


In 1987, the USSR accounted for 39% of transfers and the USA had 
a 30% share. The collapse of the Soviet Union meant that in 1991, 
the USA had 51% and the former USSR only 18%.” 


In 1991, Asia replaced the Middle East as the largest importing 
region.” It remains to be seen whether this trend will continue. In 
part it depends upon whether the conclusion drawn from the Gulf 
War by the Middle Eastern countries is that they require far more in 
the way of modern equipment in order to achieve security — having 
seen how even Iraq’s huge arsenal was overpowered by the USA and 
its allies. (Of course, one hopes — in vain, it seems — that the oppo- 
site conclusion will be drawn, namely that spending huge sums 
of money on weapons does not guarantee security.) It is quite 
possible that Asia will again be displaced from its position as top 
importing region if the Middle East spending spree continues. Those 
wishing to have a detailed overview of the arms trade and arms 
production are referred to the relevant chapters of the 1992 SIPRI 
Yearbook.* 


8. Case Studies from Three World Regions 


In the following sections, I intend to give three “snapshots” of the 
arms trade, highlighting some of the moral issues which emerge 
from the perspective of the ethics of the supply side. Of course, 
the same analysis could be done from the perspective of the 
receiving countries. 
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8.1. The Middle East — Arming Iran and Iraq 


The arms trade with the Middle East over the last twenty years shows 
the arms transfer policy of the North at its most dangerous and con- 
fused. In the 1970s, Britain and other Western nations were provid- 
ing the Shah with whatever he wanted in his efforts to build the third 
largest arms forces in the world.** The Shah’s regime was notorious 


for its torture of opponents and SAVAK, its secret service, was justly - 


feared. But these arms supplies merely served to fuel the forces of 
hatred against the Shah and “the Great Satan” — his principle back- 
ers. Western support and arms sales fed the energy of Islamic 
fundamentalism and help to bring Ayatollah Khomeini to power.* 
When Saddam Hussein then attacked Iran, the West was, to put 
it mildly, not unduly concerned. In the recent (Matrix Churchill 
trial of businessmen in Britain accused of illegal arms trading 
with Iraq, a former government minister, Alan Clark openly admit- 
ted that he had promoted British business and was not in the slight- 
est alarmed about the Iran-Iraq war. The following is from a news- 
paper report of Mr. Clark’s testimony during the trial of the business 
executives: 


He agreed that as minister for trade in 1988 his job was to 
promote exports, that Iran was the enemy, and that western 
interests were ‘well served by Iran and Iraq fighting each 
other .* 


Irrespective of what else emerges in the official investigation of 
Britain’s supply of engineering equipment essential to Saddam Hus- 
sein’s war machine, this statement is alarming enough in its cynicism. 
This is literally the attitude of “making a killing” — profiting from the 
slaughter of others, and thereby simultaneously weakening any chal- 
lenge to the interests of the North. 


As Willy Brandt said: 


The Gulf [Iran-Iraq] War ... is a frightening example of how a 
military conflict ... can start with arms supplied by both super- 
powers which then find it difficult to control or stop what is 
happening.” 


Quite apart from the carnage in lives — which Dilip Hiro’s conserv- 
ative estimate gives as over one million dead and wounded* — the 
Iran-Iraq War was a massively lucrative field for the arms sellers. As 
Anthony Sampson noted: 


In the cut-throat global contest, the Iran-Iraq war, consuming up 
to $10 billion worth of weapons a year, provided a much-needed 
bonanza, and it became a battleground for arms dealers as well 
as soldiers.” 
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The arms trade with the Middle East provided the weaponry for fight- 
ing the Iran-Iraq War and prepared the way for the Kuwait War by 
arming Iraq. Just over 50% of Third World imports of arms in the 
1981-5 period went to the Middle East (according to SIPRD.” Iraq 
during this period was responsible for 13.7% of Third World imports. 
The “top ten” also included Egypt, Syria, Libya, Saudi Arabia, Israel 
and Jordan.*' Over 85% of weapons (in value) came from six North- 
ern nations: the USSR (31.9%), the USA (26.7%), France (13.3%), Italy, 
the UK and the Federal Republic of Germany.” So, the Middle East 
arms race was fuelled by weapons provided from the North. The USSR 
and France were major providers for Iraq, but the other Western nations 
made their contribution to the region as a whole and also, to a lesser 
extent, to Iraq. At the beginning of the 1980s, Iraq only produced 
ammunition and small arms, Iran produced ammunition, small arms 
and maybe some aircraft.° Without weapons from outside, they 
could not have fought and sustained their bloody war.“ 


It is now clear that the safeguards provided to prevent arms fuelling 
the war, for example, within the British system, were inadequate. This 
has been explicitly admitted by the British government with respect 
to the Iraq “supergun” affair.© The gravity of the issue is now even 
clearer after the collapse of the trial against the three business exec- 
utives. The court insisted that documents which government minis- 
ters had tried to keep out of the case (pleading the need to protect 
national security, but meaning the need to protect the government’s 
reputation) should be made available. These reveal that ministers and 
civil servants “wrestled with the problem of how to conceal the sup- 
ply to Baghdad of British technology, which they knew was being 
used to make weapons.”* As a result: 


We now know that despite Lord Howe’s assurances to Parliament, 
the Export Credit Guarantee Department specifically allocated 20 
per cent of its cover for exports to Iraq to ‘defence business’ in 
1987 — during the Iraq-Iran war.” 


At the latest at the time of Halabja (1988) and the death by chemi- 
cal weapons of 5,000 Kurdish villagers, the world knew the charac- 
ter of Saddam Hussein’s regime.* Many in the human rights move- 
ment were not as slow as President Bush to be alarmed by Amnesty 
International’s reports, or as selective in their concern. As Amnesty 
International put it in a whole page advertisement aimed at the 
British and US governments prior to the Gulf War “‘When our children 
were dying you did nothing to help. Now God help your children.’ 
Iraqi Kurdish Refugee”: 


Why be surprised that it is now young Britons who face the chem- 
ical weapons that wiped out thousands of defenceless Kurdish 
villagers? Yes, we told you so. In ‘80, ‘81, ‘82, ‘83, ‘84, ‘85, ‘86, 
‘87, ‘88 and ‘89. And you did nothing effective to help.” 
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Be that as it may, there was certainly no excuse for continuing to 
provide weapons or essential tools to Saddam Hussein’s war machine 
after Halabja — even if these could be defined as “dual use equip- 
ment” according to the precise letter of the law. The latest revela- 
tions suggest that dual-use equipment essential for producing the gas 
centrifuges vital to Saddam’s nuclear weapons programme was 
knowingly provided from Britain with the consent of a government 
minister. The evidence from government papers released in the 
Matrix Churchill trial is a “Secret UK Eyes” memo from February 1, 
1989: 


In the minute, Stephen Lillie, a Middle East Department offi- 
cial, noted that the Baghdad company that wanted the Matrix 
Churchill lathes was involved in “Iraqi attempts to obtain equip- 
ment for the development of gas centrifuge technology for uranium 
enrichment”. 


He went on: “This is a serious development which confirms our 
long-held suspicions that Iraq, although a party to the NPT [Non- 
Proliferation Treaty], has ambitions to develop a nuclear weapons 
capability.” 


Despite these fears, Mr Lillie recommended that export licences 
be approved. He argued that, although these lathes were essen- 
tial for making nuclear weapons, “they also have many other legit- 
imate industrial uses”. 


Mr Waldegrave [then Foreign Office Minister] approved, scribbling 
a note: “Yes, I agree. Screwdrivers are also required to make the 
bomb”. 


Staying in the Middle East, we should also remember the dealings 
and deception of Oliver North, trading arms for hostages and sup- 
porting the Contras.*! His approach and its exposure had many dam- 
aging consequences — one of which seems to have been the kid- 
napping of Terry Waite, the envoy of the Archbishop of Canterbury.” 


The following comment by a British TV journalist is apposite both 
for its judgement on the way in which Oliver North used Terry 
Waite’s activities to draw attention away from the transfer of arms 
for hostages, and for the ethical assessment of one of the hostages 
thereby released: 


The tragedy for Terry Waite was that he became a victim of the 
very deception that was intended to free the hostages. For North’s 
secret deals had damaged the envoy’s credibility. On it everything 
rested — his past successes and his future plans. For Waite there 
were no televised hearings where he could banish the doubts and 
the question marks. For him they could only be answered in the 
streets of Beirut. 
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When Father Jenco came to understand what had secured his 
release he was appalled. If he had known about it, he said, he 
would have said no. “Here I am, a single person. I have no wife, 
I have no children, and you’re exchanging me for arms that are 
going to kill men, women, children by the thousands for one man. 
What tremendous foolishness.” 


The concern shown by millions for the Western hostages was a gen- 
uine outpouring of human sympathy. But at the same time, we in 
the West must allow ourselves to be confronted by the question 
whether our concern, our actions, the coverage on TV and in the 
print media shows equal levels of concern for entire societies in the 
Middle East which have lived as hostages to war and the threat of 
war, to internal repression and insecurity partly as a result of arms 
supplies from our countries. The challenge of the gospel comes in 
the question of Matthew 25 — whether we have shown the same con- 
cern for the least — for the Palestinian child, the Lebanese mother, 
the Kurdish refugee — as for the prominent Western hostage. The 
answer is clear. To most people in the West the hostage crisis is now 
“cleared up”. To the arms sellers, new post-Gulf War orders are open- 
ing up. To the people of the Middle East the political instability and 
war economies continue. As Father Jenco says: “What tremendous 
foolishness”. It is folly or, indeed, worse than folly, because no-one 
can now say that we do not know what we are doing by supplying 
weapons to the Middle East. We are supporting the continuation of 
oppressive regimes. We are making ourselves complicit in the next 
war. 


It is encouraging that serious efforts towards a solution of the Pales- 
tine-Israel issue are now being made. It is essential that the process 
does not fail. Much depends on the insistence of the new adminis- 
tration in the USA that a just and durable solution must be reached. 
Peace in the Israel-Palestine conflict is the key to peace in the Mid- 
dle East. But the many other tension points in the region require a 
security system which is robust and durable -possibly one adapted 
from the CSCE (Helsinki) framework. There is no sign of anything 
of the kind as yet. One must therefore fear that the arms will con- 
tinue to flow. 


Reviewing the last twenty years of arms exports to the Middle East, 
it is hard to avoid the conclusion expressed by former British Lib- 
eral Party leader, Sir David Steel:™ 


There is something appallingly hypocritical at the sight of the 


developed nations pouring arms into the Middle East.... and 
then collectively wringing our hands the moment they are 
used.” 
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The hypocrisy is continuing: 


Since President Bush announced his plans for arms control in the 
Middle East in May 1991, $45 billion of arms have been exported 
to the region, half of them by the United States.* 


In a detailed examination called “Scuds versus Butter”, Yahya 
Sadowski analyses the chances for arms control in the Middle East. 
He describes the missed opportunity which immediately followed 
the Gulf War: 


Many hoped the Gulf war would produce an epiphany, a mas- 
sive change of heart, that would defuse the conflicts plaguing the 
region. The Bush administration, after a hurried series of intera- 
gency meetings in early 1991, proclaimed new policy initiatives 
in four areas: Arab-Israeli peace talks, “free market” economic devel- 
opment, collective security in the Gulf, and limits on prolifera- 
tion of weapons of mass destruction. In May 1991, President 
Bush called for a regional freeze in the acquisition, production 
and testing of surface-to-air missiles. He advocated a ban on the 
production of plutonium or any other material that could be used 
as fissile material for nuclear weapons. He reiterated an earlier 
call for an end to the production of chemical and biological 
weapons. Finally, he called for negotiations among the major arms 
suppliers to the region. ... 


Few countries rejected Bush’s initiative, but even fewer acted on 
it. The US itself proceeded to announce record levels of arms sales 
to its clients.” 


This is a classic example of how not to achieve arms control. It was 
proposed by the most powerful nation in the world without indi- 
cating any US responsibility for, or response in terms of, disarma- 
ment. It in effect enshrined Israel’s nuclear monopoly in the region 
—a position clearly unacceptable to the other countries. Finally, the 
USA undermined any talk of restraint by its own lavish provision of 
conventional weaponry to certain of its partners in the region. 


Will this change in the term of office of President Clinton? Clearly, 
one should not judge a new US administration before it has had a 
chance to show what it can do, but with respect to the Middle East 
the signs are not promising and it would be unwise to raise one’s 
hopes too high that the USA will now develop a policy of national 
defence rather than liberally transferring arms to allies (or “oil-lies” 
— to invent a new term): 


... Clinton will find little freedom to disengage from the most strate- 
gic U.S. interests abroad — the Persian Gulf, for one. Thanks to 
America’s across-the-board failure to reduce the need for energy 
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imports, the Gulf now supplies half the crude oil the country uses 
and, if present trends continue, will furnish 70% of it by the year 
2010. Clinton may have borne in mind more than aircraft-indus- 
try votes when he backed Bush’s pledge to sell an additional 72 
F-15 fighter-bombers to Saudi Arabia.* 


8.2. Latin America: The Case of Chile 


Britain’s suspension of arms sales to Chile was lifted by the Conser- 
vative government in 1980. It had been imposed following the tor- 
ture of British doctor Sheila Cassidy.” Cardinal Hume protested 
against the resumption of arms sales, because it coincided with a severe 
wave of repression which also affected church people working with 
the poor.” In October 1980, government minister Cecil Parkinson vis- 
ited Chile and drew parallels between the economic strategies being 
followed by the two countries: 


We want to break up the monopoly of nationalized enterprises, 
selling some to the private sector and opening up others to com- 
petition. As you can see, it’s a situation very like the one which 
faced the Chilean economy. 


Asked about differences of approach in British and Chilean govern- 
ment policies, ‘he stated: 


The basic difference is that our experience takes place in a demo- 
cratic context, and that of Chile was undertaken by an authori- 
tarian regime. So Chile could impose a policy and a speed of appli- 
cation in that policy which just isn’t possible in this country. Here 
we have to proceed more cautiously and convince people of the 
benefits of this policy.” 


“Surely this is all history”, you may be thinking — but it is not. In 1991, 
Pinochet — the architect of the “unforgettably brutal coup” of 1973 
and of the Chilean economic model copied to some extent by Rea- 
gan and Thatcher” was considered an appropriate visitor for the pur- 
pose of arms deals — coming to Britain (of course as a “private” vis- 
itor) in spite of protests from the Church of Scotland and others. I saw 
no statements indicating that he was questioned by the government 
or the police concerning the fate of Anglo-Chileans William Beausire 
or Claire Frances Wilson.* The former “disappeared” and the latter 
underwent torture at precisely the same time the decision was being 
considered to resume arms sales to Chile in 1980.% 


It is surely not unreasonable to argue that the British government 
should not allow the main architect of the human rights abuses into 
the country to buy arms when British passport holders have suffered 
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such abuses — even if our Government feels no responsibility or effec- 
tive humanitarian concern for the thousands of Chileans who were 
disappeared and tortured. 


When Eduardo Galeano recalls 500 years of exploitation, violence 
and oppression in the Open Veins of Latin America®”, when Latin Amer- 
ican armed forces identify liberation theology and human rights 


groups as a main threat to their work, when Archbishop Romero - 


calls for an end to US deliveries of security equipment and military 
training in 1980 shortly before his death, we see more continuity than 
change in Latin America — a history which continues to the present 
day with Jesuit priests joining the “army of martyrs” of the church of 
the poor. 


On my first visit to Latin America in 1983, I realized that you did not 
need military dictatorships to conduct a policy which kept the major- 
ity of Latin America poor — weak democracies, the threat of further 
military intervention and the “external debt” (or “eternal debt” — a 
phrase used by Franz Hinkelammert and others) would do the same 
thing. By the mid-1980s, according to the prestigious Stockholm 
International Peace Research Institute (SIPRD 20% of the foreign debt 
of non-OPEC countries (i.e. those without significant supplies of oil) 
was military related debt. People in Latin America have had to pay 
for the military in a number of ways — they paid the price of the “dirty 
war’, they paid the price of the military acquisitions and prestigious 
“pharaonic projects” which did not benefit the poor, now they pay 
again through paying the interest on the debt. They received no ben- 
efit from the loans, but now they pay — in cash, in kind, in deterio- 
rating terms of trade, in worse health care, in cuts in education and 
unemployment. Latin America is still paying for military dictatorship 
long after the military returned to barracks — through the policies of 
the international institutions, the IMF, the World Bank and the com- 
mercial banks — after the death squads, come the debt squads” 
bringing A Fate Worse than Debt.” 


The example of Chile is not an isolated case. The British Council of 
Churches’ Division of International Affairs commented on the folly 
of arms sales for profit in connection with the Falklands crisis: “The 
crisis highlights again the folly of selling arms on a straightforward 
commercial basis without regard for the political and moral impli- 
cations and contradictions involved”.” Hidden behind this laconic 
phrasing is the disappearance of up to 30,000 people,” the legacy 
of the military dictatorship and the ill-fated attempt to gain popu- 
larity by embarking on the military adventure of taking the Falkland 
Islands by force — leading to military and later political defeat for the 
junta. No one person more typifies the connection between the 
internal and external use of military force than Alfredo Astiz, the “blond 
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angel” wanted by Sweden for the murder of the 17 year old Dagmar 
Hagelin” and by France for the murder of the nuns Sister Leonie 
Duquet and Sister Alice Dumont.” Having bought arms in Europe, 
Astiz turned up again as commander of the Argentine troops on 
S. Georgia.” Astiz serves as a symbol of the type of customer to whom 
Britain has been prepared to sell arms in the past. 


8.3. Asia: The Case of Indonesia 


Supporters of aid and human rights organisations, as well as mem- 
bers of churches should warmly support the initiative on “good gov- 
ernment” expounded forcefully by British government ministers 
Baroness Chalker and Douglas Hurd. This has strongly stressed the 
need for human rights to be observed and for Third World govern- 
ments not to spend too much on arms. If this comparatively recently 
developed approach is conscientiously applied, it is to be greeted 
as a welcome reform of British practice (rather than the formulation 
of policy as it stands on paper, which always looked responsible). 
But we should also use our contacts and sources to assess inde- 
pendently what that could mean, and to campaign against abuses. 
How for example, can the British government continue to allow arms 
to be supplied to Indonesia when that country has illegally occu- 
pied East Timor, killed a large proportion of the population, and 
where massacres like that on November 12th, 1991 (in which 
between 50 and 200 people were killed) continue? This massacre 
attracted an unusual amount of publicity because it was shown on 
television. 


The people of East Timor have few other advocates within the British 
political system when planes are sold to the Indonesian government 
— whether or not these are classified as “trainers”. British Aerospace 
are in the process of setting up production facilities in Indonesia in 
pursuance of a June 1991 memorandum.” In spite of regular con- 
demnation at the United Nations and the death of up to 200,000 peo- 
ple since the invasion (according to Amnesty International estimates), 
in spite of massacres such as took place on November 12th, 1991, 
arms supplies to Indonesia continue.” 


British people, churches and other organisations should continue 
to press our government with such questions as this: “Why is it 
alright to do so to Indonesia, a country which has illegally occupied 
East Timor and has carried out many massacres including that on 
November 12th, 1991, which was recently shown on TV?” If it 
was wrong to sell British Aerospace Hawks to Iraq in 1989 (well 
before the Gulf War), surely we should also stop such sales to 
Indonesia. 
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The moral contradictions of British policy are shown in recent 
Parliamentary answers. In response to the question what percentage 
of the population of East Timor have died since the Indonesian 
invasion, the Earl of Caithness, responding for the government, 
stated: 


In East Timor estimates of the numbers of dead resulting from 
civil conflicts before the Indonesian invasion, the invasion itself, 


the subsequent atrocities and famine vary between one in 10 and © 


one in 6 of the East Timor population; the famine being res- 
ponsible for the greater number of these. Some NGO esti- 
mates suggest as many as one in 3 of the territory’s population 
died.” 


In the light of the appalling massacre in November 1991, it is 
surprising that the government were prepared to go ahead with 
the sale of a naval vessel to Indonesia. The Earl of Caithness 
ventured various defences of this sale when pressed about the 
human rights situation in East Timor and the fact that Indonesia has 
illegally occupied East Timor. His replies used the following tech- 
niques: 


e belittling the seriousness of the issue. The ship in question was 
only “a small unarmed tanker vessel”, 


e asserting Indonesia’s right of self-defence as contained in Article 
51 of the UN Charter, 


e arguing that “we have no evidence to show that any British arms 
have been used against the people of East Timor”. 


He also refused to answer questions concerning why Britain was pre- 
pared to sell arms to Indonesia even though it is currently in defi- 
ance of the United Nations, saying that this was a “wider question” 
than that on the Order Paper.” 


9. Positive Approaches 


In the light of the above, it might appear that the situation is one of 
unmitigated gloom. This is not, however, the case. The shock of the 
second Gulf War, the enforced decline in arms sales since 1987 
through a harsher economic climate, growing public awareness of 
the effects of the arms trade and increasingly critical positions taken 
by some key governments and international institutions suggest that 
there is still a possibility of beginning to bring the arms trade under 
control. 
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9.1. International Commission Reports 


International reports such as the Brandt, Palme, Brundtland and 
South Commissions, as well as the Stockholm Initiative” and the new 
Club of Rome Report all stress the need to bring the arms trade under 
control. 


9.2. The Human Development Report 


The 1992 Human Development Report outlines the massive scope 


for decreasing military spending, above all in the developed 
world. 


All countries, industrial and developing, should commit themselves 
to reducing military expenditures during the 1990s by at least 3% 
a year. This reduction would yield by the year 2000 a total peace 
dividend of around $1.5 trillion — $1.2 trillion in the industrial coun- 
tries and $279 billion in the developing countries.” 


9.3. IMF Conditionality on Arms Spending 


There are signs that the IMF Cnternational Monetary Fund), as 
well as the unpopular and highly questionable forms of condition- 
ality (mentioned above), which have inflicted such damage on the 
economies of the Third World and led to so-called “IMF-riots” in a 
string of countries, is also in the process of formulating condition- 
ality based on excessive military spending. 


Military expenditures do come under the remit of the IMF because: 


— defence expenditures are often an excessive burden on the 
national economy 


— they may have negative international externalities (arms races) 


— there is a general need to reduce absorption of savings by gov- 
ernments.*! 


9.4. Japan 


The problem with IMF conditionality, even attached to military 
spending, and thus on the face of it an acceptable approach, is 
that it is still the powerful dictating to the less powerful. The 
Japanese government is currently engaged in an initiative which 
seeks to find a positive correlation between aid and reductions in 
military spending. One result so far has been the memorandum 


Military Expenditure of Developing Countries and Aid Policy pre- 


pared for the Ministry of Foreign Affairs.” This memorandum takes 
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it as established that there is a negative relationship between mili- 
tary spending and economic development in the Third World, 
thereby rejecting the “military as developers” line of argument that 
sought to present authoritarian rule as a necessary discipline to 
develop underdeveloped countries.* 


The creative new point about this memorandum is that it differenti- 
ates between negative and positive linkage. The distinction is very 
simple — negative linkage would punish countries in the South 
adjudged to have too high a level of military spending by reductions 
in aid, whereas positive linkage would reward those countries seen 
to be making real efforts to cut back military spending. Clearly the 
positive approach is one which should be encouraged, but the attrac- 
tiveness of the negative approach for donor governments is clear. At 
a time of economic recession, countries in the North could take the 
line of negative linkage, claim to be making serious efforts to reform 
countries in the South which are involved in excessive military 
-expenditure, and at the same time cut back on their aid budget. 


If the Japanese government succeed in establishing positive linkage 
as a generally accepted policy approach, this would be a genuine 
achievement -thereby establishing a spiral of confidence-creation (a 
virtuous, not a vicious, circle) which feeds the development and dis- 
armament dynamics simultaneously. Furthermore, whatever misgiv- 
ings Asian neighbours have concerning the economic power of 
Japan, and even her political power ambitions, the Japanese do not 
suffer from the same moral ambiguity or problems which afflict the 
major arms exporters when they seek to limit the arms trade. They 
neither have major economic investments nor military ambition tied 
up in the promotion of arms transfers and are thus a credible force 
when they launch a plan to limit arms transfers. They can also claim 
to have almost half a century of experience that low levels of mili- 
tary spending are good for economic growth — a lesson also shared 
by the Germans. (The losers of World War II, who were prevented 
from competing in the arms race, have done very well from post- 
World War II economic conditions — a lesson not lost on many 
expert observers of the international scene). The coming years could 
well see a real opportunity for Japan and Germany to exercise real 
influence as a positive example, and to provide the leverage of sub- 
stantial aid funding to encourage countries that peaceful economic 
development is a more profitable political and economic choice.™ 


9.5. The UN Register 


The development of the United Nations register on arms transfers is 
a significant but limited success. It is encouraging to be able to say 
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that the British government clearly supported this initiative. It remains 
to be seen how it will operate in practice when the first round of 
official government returns are submitted in Spring 1993. Clearly the 
next tasks will be to ensure that (a) the reporting is carried out by 
all governments, (b) that the limited data provided on major weapons 
systems is expanded to cover other equipment, and (c) that the reg- 
ister eventually covers arms production as well as transfers. 


Ernie Regehr, the Canadian expert on the committee which prepared 
the Register for acceptance® stresses the aspects of confidence build- 
ing and democratisation involved in establishing the register, as well 
as the recognition that arms purchases anywhere are of interest to 
the entire international community.” 


10. The Need for Further New Impulses 


There is, as we have seen (particularly with respect to the US Mid- 
dle East initiative), a real problem with attempts by the rich, over- 
armed countries of the North to insist that the countries of the 
South should not be allowed to acquire even conventional arms 
when the supplier countries are themselves nuclear powers or mem- 
bers of nuclear alliances. In short, attempts to limit arms transfers are 
undermined from a moral perspective by the policies of the rich 
nations. 


At the same time, there is a growing recognition by countriés of the 
South that the previous arms “free-for-all” is not one which helps them. 
As the South Commission, chaired by Julius Nyerere puts it: “... Only 
a few devloping countries can rightly claim that their military expen- 
diture is proportionate either to any external threat or to the resources: 
at their disposal.”*’ 


The current moment is in many respects a critical time of decision — 
or in theological terms — a Kairos.* There was a widespread revul- 
sion at the consequences of the arms trade at the time of the war 
against Iraq. But as this recedes into the distance, as hopes for a revi- 
talisation of the United Nations are undermined by the organisation’s 
impotence in crisis such as those in Somalia and ex-Yugoslavia,® as 
arms deals continue under the mottos “business as usual” and “if we 
don’t sell, someone else will”, there is a danger that the critical 
moment will be missed. 


It is thus essential that the churches and other NGOs stress the 
importance of the current moment. There are still a number of fac- 
tors counting in favour of strong public pressure: 
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— The end of the Cold War and the opportunity for the USA 


under a new President to put superpower interventionism 
behind it. 


— The possibility of dismantling the former Soviet military indus- 
trial complex and construction of a peacetime economy. The hoped 
for Western support for a “Marshall Plan” (or an “un-martial” plan) 
for conversion and revitalisation of the former Soviet economy 
has not materialized. 


— The economic recession is an opportunity to rethink industrial 
strategy (this is an ambivalent sign, since it would need a long- 
term investment plan to do so). 


— The heightened public awareness that arms transfers often lead 
to war. 


‘11. Conversion 


Along with global warming and energy problems, and the develop- 
ment issue, the question of conversion from military to civil production 
was identified by the Club of Rome as one of the three most imme- 
diate tasks to be addressed. Indeed, it is placed first in their enu- 
meration of problems.” 


The decrease in the market for arms, and the de-escalation of 
international tension with the end of the Cold War means that 
there will inevitably be less people employed in arms production in 
the near future, unless new wars emerge. A recent report by the 
Stockholm International Peace Research Institute (SIPRD indicates 
that job losses of the order of between 300,000 and 500,000 in 
Western European arms production in the period 1988-1995 are to 
be expected.” If one adds to this the Eastern European and US 
job losses, one sees that a very substantial industrial change is 
occurring. Currently, there is little evidence of a structured industrial 
policy to cope with the job losses. The temptation of course is to 
look for export markets to delay or prevent having to close down 
arms manufacturing capacity. The churches would do well to engage 
more actively in promoting conversion, having studied works by 
experts such as Melman” and Southwood.” National conversion 
plans of the type commissioned (but sadly not implemented) by 
owedenm area further essential approach.” The’ Conference of 
European Churches and the Council of European Bishops’ Confer- 
ences have begun a study project on this issue coordinated by the 
author. 
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12. The Role of the Churches 


The concentration of the churches on the arms trade has shown a 
considerable degree of consensus on the issue. In Profit without 
Honour?,” I outlined twenty points which constitute a virtual con- 
sensus among churches as far as their statements are concerned — 
that is to say they were not contradicted by other church state- 
ments.” The problem is that reality has refused to conform to the 
moral prescriptions of the churches. There are many aspects of the 
issue which require consideration. 


12.1. International co-operation 


The central staffs of ecumenical bodies and churches at national level 
are not currently equipped to deal in depth with the issue of the arms 
trade. The emphasis of Christian “love-in-action” has a massive bias 
towards “after care” rather than preventive action. If one compares 
the resources devoted by the world Christian community to aid after 
wars, to help for refugees and the displaced, the question has to be 
addressed, why has not at least as much money, personnel power 
and attention been given to the prevention of wars, to the analysis 
and lobbying required to stop arms build-ups which then are applied 
in war. ; 


The Christian understanding of “love-in-action” in practice is over- 
whelmingly picking up the pieces, rather than the prevention of dis- 
aster. That surely must be changed and active work, adequately funded 
and staffed, by Church bodies seems essential. 


It makes no sense to devote huge sums of money to caring for those 
who have to flee their country if one could have prevented their dis- 
location in the first place. This is not said to criticize the necessary 
and inspiring work done by devoted aid staff, but is a plea for more 
prevention of conflict as a priority for the future. 


12.24 SeCtecy 


Arms deals are shrouded in secrecy. It is impossible for example to 
discover which British government ministers knew what and when 
about arms transfers and related technology sales to Iraq — although 
what is known now after the publication of some of the secret doc- 
uments revealed through the Matrix Churchill case is revealing 
enough. It is impossible to discover how deeply Mark Thatcher, the 
former Prime Minister’s son, has been involved in arms sales and 
whether any financial impropriety was involved as alleged in a recent 
TV programme which showed a US official (Howard Teicher, for- 
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mer Director of Middle Eastern Affairs on the US National Security 
Council) saying that reference to Mark Thatcher’s “involvement in 
arms sales cropped up repeatedly in diplomatic cables and intelli- 
gence reports from US embassies in Europe and Saudi Arabia”.” 


If arms transfers are genuinely for defence, if they are needed for 
the security of innocent people, then there is nothing of which to 
be ashamed. For example, I would have had no problem with the 
idea of arms transfers or UN troops being sent to Mozambique in 
order to patrol their main railway to prevent it being blown up by 
RENAMO or the South African forces behind RENAMO.* Most arms 
transfers are not of such a humanitarian kind. The plea for openness 
and transparency, allowing genuine public and democratic debate 
on which arms transfers are morally acceptable, should be a key issue 
for the churches. 


Genuine transparency in arms deals would prevent situations emerg- 
ing whereby British government ministers tried to prevent official doc- 
umentation being presented in court in the Matrix Churchill case. As 
a TV critic said, reviewing a Panorama programme: 


No matter which way you slice it, the inescapable truth about the 
Matrix Churchill affair is that several Cabinet Ministers were pre- 
pared to let innocent men go to jail rather than risk exposing the 
duplicity of the regime to which they belong.” 


12.3. Developing standards 


The churches should also equip themselves to engage in the detailed 
debate about criteria for arms transfers. One of the most cogent and 
easily communicated lists of criteria has been developed by 
Brzoska: 


1. the danger that a state will revert to aggression (including ter- 
rorism) 


factual state of war 

gross violations of human rights 

very high levels of expenditure on arms 

absence of popular participation in governments 

acquisition of especially dangerous and threatening weapons 
absence of efforts to have good neighbourly relations 

8. absence from arms control negotiations.’ 
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These criteria were tested and found generally acceptable by the 
experts responding to the Oxford Research Group’s enquiry. The whole 
discussion, as summarized in the report is well worth thorough con- 
sideration." 
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12.4. Formulating alternatives 


The churches in arms producing countries have so far only paid lip- 
service to the concept of conversion from military to civil produc- 
tion. It must be a fundamental principle that the churches should not 
only announce principles such as the need for conversion to civil 
production, but should also stand by those who are in danger of los- 
ing their jobs should the words of the churches be taken seriously. 
No-one should be asked to bear the cost of other people’s princi- 
ples. 


12.5. Detailed lobbying 


Churches should also become more fully involved in detailed lob- 
bying on cases of arms transfers to countries which are involved in 
wars, are in zones of potential conflict and those which have a bad 
human rights record. 


This is specialized work and all too few of the churches either have 
a clear mandate or the experienced staff who are able to carry out 
such work. 


It would require a commitment to cooperate with the staff of churches 
who work on human rights issues and improved contacts with lob- 
bying organisations working on the arms trade and human rights. 


12.6. Deeper analysis 


Deeper analysis is required, since neither a consistent pacifist or total 
rejectionist stance vis-a-vis the arms trade is likely to be acceptable 
as government policy. “Business as usual” is obviously unacceptable 
as a moral position. The churches must therefore consult and estab- 
lish a clear set of criteria which they wish to see implemented inter- 
nationally. Unless this international co-operation occurs, govern- 
ments can play one country off against another and run rings round 
any lobbying work by arguing “Why should we make it harder for 
our firms to export than it is for the British/French/German/Italian 
(delete where inapplicable) etc?”. 


12.7. Continued vigilance 


The international cooperation with partners in recipient countries 
must also be improved — for example, churches in countries to 
which arms are supplied should be able to rely on the churches in 
countries which supply the arms to make the views of those “on 
the receiving end” known very clearly to their government. 
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It is unacceptable that the distinction between military aid and devel- 
opment aid should be blurred. It should be a clear principle that 
humanitarian and military aid are distinguished in accounting. The 
US Roman Catholic Bishops have stressed this point strongly.'” 


12.9. Development possibilities 


One very serious example of the problems caused by arms transfers 
even after wars have finished is the issue of how to clear mines. This 
requires much greater attention, since for many years after hostili- 
ties finish, those seeking to farm a former conflict zone risk their lives 
as a result of mines which have been laid. Various NGOs are cur- 
rently considering how to address this question — for example, 
through insistence that mines must be readily detectable or have only 
a certain active life beyond which they deteriorate and lose their 
destructive capability. 


Asia Watch have recently estimated that there are about 600,000 land- 
mines on the border between Thailand and Cambodia — to name just 
one example.'® This and comparable situations clearly present mas- 
sive obstacles to development. The Red Cross is only one of the orga- 
nizations which have stressed the seriousness of the problem of 
mitves.‘** 


12.10. The wider context 


The issue of the arms trade must be seen in relation to the wider 
challenge of moving towards a substantially disarmed world. It is not 
possible to concentrate solely on limiting supplies of weapons to the 
countries of the South and ignore the massive arsenals of the North. 
In 1995, there will be an opportunity to make the Non-Proliferation 
Treaty permanent. But unless the nuclear weapon states can show 
that they are making serious steps towards a “minimum deterrent” 
world, there is a danger that other nations will draw the conclusion 
that non-conventional (nuclear, chemical or biological) weapons are 
necessary in order to be taken seriously on the world stage. Even if 
they do not draw this conclusion, it is possible that they will refuse 
to agree to the prolongation of the Non-Proliferation Treaty because 
the major powers are not meeting their commitments under the 
same treaty — particularly Article VI, according to which all Parties 
undertake: 


to pursue negotiations in good faith on effective measures relat- 
ing to cessation of the nuclear arms race at an early date and to 
nuclear disarmament, and on a treaty on general and complete 
disarmament under strict and effective international control.’ 
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13. The God of Life and the Weapons of Death” 


The only justification for the arms trade is to provide weapons to 
countries and, in exceptional circumstances, to resistance move- 
ments which need them for the sake of self-defence of ordinary 
people. Personally, I would have had no difficulty with the idea of 
transferring weapons to Zambia, Tanzania or Zimbabwe for defence 
against incursions or air raids by South Africa in the era of apart- 
heid. lam not an absolute pacifist. There are legitimate defence 
needs and Article 51 of the UN Charter has its justification. But 
most arms transfers are not of that kind. Most are either unneces- 
sary in purely defence terms, or are made to governments with a bad 
record of threatening neighbours or internal repression. It could be 
said that the examples given in this paper are not typical, that they 
reflect regrettable mistakes or extreme cases. In fairness it must 
be said that many of the contradictions of British policy which 
have been illustrated in this study (and undoubtedly the policies of 
other Western and Eastern'” countries) result from the conflicting 
interests of, on the one hand, making arms production and sales 
profitable and, on the other, of following a responsible peace and 
security policy. Many of the officials with whom I have talked are 
genuinely concerned about the effective formulation of a more 
responsible policy. 


In the last analysis, it must be borne in mind that the ultimate use 
of weapons is to kill and injure. Those who wish to read a more bal- 
anced consideration of the arguments for the arms trade are referred 
to the longer study Profit Without Honour? Ethics and the Arms Trade. 
Those wishing to find clear statement in favour of arms transfers are 
referred to government position statements or the arguments of the 
arms industry. I feel the need to write clearly on this issue, not least 
because I have met and talked, among others, with a black trade union- 
ist, Sipho Pityana who was held under water suspended from leg 
irons'® off the South African coast. 


Two days later they came again and took me naked on an early 
winter morning at 1 a.m. by car to the shore where we took a 
boat into the sea. They made me sit on the boat, in the cold, cut- 
ting winter sea breeze. Then, far from the shore, they tried to drown 
me. They dipped me in the water with my hands handcuffed behind 
my back. They would dip me head first, suspended by my leg 
nwons?” 


Such things should not happen to anyone. I have met the last per- 
son known to have seen William Beausire alive in detention before 
he disappeared in Chile. I know people whose friends and loved 
ones have “disappeared”. I cannot forget these encounters. I can never 
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accept that it is right to sell leg irons to anyone, or that it is right to 
sell arms to people with a human rights record like that of former 
President Pinochet, or to support the military dictatorships of the Cen- 
tral America of the 1970s and 1980s which killed the friends and fam- 
ilies of people I have met. 


The Christian understanding of God is that God is a God of the 
living, that Jesus came so that we may have “life in all its fullness” 
(john 10:10). In attempting to serve the God of life, we have to 
oppose those powers and forces which bring death — poverty, the 
violation of human rights, war and repression. 


The issue of the arms trade must be set in the context of Christian 
ethics of justice and peace. The Seoul Covenant establishes a 
dialectic between justice and peace, according to which the cen- 
wal issue is. the effective defence of the. poor, the vulnerable, the 
marginalized and the oppressed (cf. Seoul Affirmations II & VD. 
This requires the development of an understanding of people’s 
security which will be equally critical of unjust war and internal 
repression. It will therefore inevitably be opposed to almost all 
arms transfers since these contribute to unjust accumulation of 
power. 


It is now over twelve years since the martyrdom of Archbishop 
Romero on March 24th, 1980. Jon Sobrino, in a theological reflec- 
tion on the life of the Archbishop describes his understanding of 
poverty and military oppression: 


His faith in God therefore made him a defender of lifeavand 
especially a defender of the lives of the poor. The anguish of the 
poor touches the very heart of God. ... Hardship, he declared, is 
not the natural destiny of the people of El Salvador. It is at root 
the outcome of unjust structures. With unequalled feeling he 
attacked the repression of people, the massacres, and the 
genocide.'” 


The most dramatic document concerning Romero’s attitude to arms 
transfers to the military junta is the appeal which he addressed to 
President Carter in his letter of 17 February, 1980, a little over a month 
before he was killed. He appealed to the President “I urge you, if 
you really want to defend human rights to prohibit the giving of mil- 
itary assistance to the Salvadorean government.” '"' In his last sermon, 
Romero appealed to soldiers to disobey orders to kill their fellow 
citizens: “In the name of God, then, and in the name of this suffer- 
ing people whose cries rise more loudly to heaven each day, I plead 
with you, I beg you, I order you in the name of God: stop the repres- 
sion!” (23 March 1980.)'” 
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We should follow the Lord’s injunction to be as harmless as doves. 
Let us pray that peace has now come to Romero’s country, which 
bears the name of the saviour. Let us commit ourselves to the defence 
of life and a critical questioning of any arms supplies which make 
war more likely or which go to governments which terrorise their 
own people. 


We should also follow our Lord’s warning to be as wise as serpents. 
Let us seek to develop effective strategies to expose and analyze the 
arms trade; to work for the effective security of the poor and vul- 
nerable; to seek to ensure that true security for the poor comes before 
profits for the arms sellers -who never pay for the damage that their 
weapons do. The policies for which we campaign must keep a pro- 
phetic edge, and at the same time be sufficiently realistic to stand some 
chance of being adopted. This is a difficult balance to maintain. 


14. Towards an Ecumenical Action Programme 
on Arms Transfer Reductions and People’s 
Security 


The following, by way of summary, is an attempt to begin to for- 


mulate an Ecumenical Action Programme on Arms Transfer 
Reductions and People’s Security. 


e (1) It is clear that the efforts of the churches must be directed 
towards overcoming the institution of war and that breaking 
the flow of arms is a key element in such a process. 


e (2) The proliferation of weapons of mass destruction (nuclear, 
chemical, biological and the most destructive conventional 
weapons) and their delivery systems (especially missile tech- 
nology) must be complemented by a significant process of 
disarmament by the major powers. 


e (3) The era of interventionism must end — if troops are sent to 
other countries this should be only at the request of the United 
Nations or regional bodies acting in consort with the United 
Nations. 


¢ (4) Weapons should not be exported to countries at war — except 
in circumstances whereby the UN indicates that a country has 
been the victim of aggression and that arms transfers are nec- 
essary to make the right of self-defence (Article 51) effective. 


e (5) Weapons should not be transferred to zones of conflict and 
tension. 


e (6) Weapons should not be transferred to countries adjudged to 
have a serious record of human rights abuse. 
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Further points requiring attention include: 


(7) 


(8) 


(9) 


(10) 


(11) 


(12) 


(13) 


(14) 


(15) 


(16) 
(17) 


(18) 


(19) 


The need for progressive reductions of military budgets in 
order to increase security through decreasing arsenals. The 
type of peace dividend outlined in the 1992 Human Devel- 
opment Report seems a modest target (3% reductions per 
annum). 


The need to develop alternatives to war is clear, through 
extending the scope and effectiveness of internal law; 
the development of sanctions, embargoes and other tech- 
niques short of military force (cf. Articles 41 ff. of UN 
Charter). It is important to reject the suggestion that “sanc- 
tions don’t work”, and to show how they can be made more 
effective. 


The need to strengthen the United Nations’ Peacekeeping 
potential (cf. Boutros-Ghali An Agenda for Peace). 


Active campaigning to ensure a permanent and strength- 
ened Non-Proliferation Treaty after 1995. 


Church support for development of the positive linkage 
between reduction of military budgets and increased devel- 
opment aid. 


Strengthened national and cooperative control (e.g. at Euro- 
pean Community level as the internal market is established) 
ensuring that strict and clear criteria for arms exports are 
enforced. 


Publicity for, and further development of, the UN Arms 
Register to include other weapons below the level of the 
current major arms systems, and also to include arms 
production in the next round of development. 


Church support for refusal to supply nations violating human 
rights with weapons and dual-use equipment which would 
enhance the repressive capacity of governments. 


International cooperation and information sharing between 
churches on initiatives to curb the arms trade. 


Removal of the secrecy in which the arms trade is shrouded. 


Work for regional security systems — especially for the 
Middle East. 


Church support for conversion strategies to replace military 
with civil production. 


Church cooperation with campaigning groups seeking to 
curb the arms trade. 
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e (20) Development of positive concepts of people’s security — 
maximum security for ordinary people with the minimum 
of weaponry. 


e (21) Clear separation of development aid from military aid. 
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THE ARMS TRADE — EMERGING 
PROBLEMS OF SECURITY 


Helena Tuomi 


1. Security, Arms Production, Arms Trade 


This initiative taken by CCIA is to be welcomed. It provides the oppor- 
tunity to study emerging issues of security, as well as concerns 
related to arms production and trade. It is surprising that so little seri- 
ous attention is currently devoted to this broad field, since the con- 
tours of the problem have changed so fundamentally in recent years. 
The logical order in which the entire area should be addressed is as 
‘ follows: 


(a) Security, 
(b) Arms Production, and 
(c) Arms Trade. 


Unless a prior analysis of security (or rather insecurity) is conducted, 
study of arms production or arms trade make no sense. By the same 
token, an understanding of arms production (and the cumulative stock- 
piles of arms) is an essential pre-requisite for an understanding of 
the arms trade. Thus, in logical terms, the arms trade is a consequence 
of insecurity and arms production (or lack of domestic production) 
— although clearly the pattern of causation also has a reverse loop, 
since arms transfers can also have an impact on security and pro- 
duction. : 


Thus, the arms trade should not be discussed in a vacuum. 





2. The Need for a New Security Paradigm 


During the Cold War, discussion of the arms race and disarmament 
was mainly conceptualized along the East-West axis. Concepts of 
balance and bipolar dynamics were important, but not the exclusive 
analytical elements. Similarly, disarmament and arms control were 
also approached from the perspective of balance. Negotiations 
including MBFR (Mutual Balanced Force Reductions), START (Stra- 
tegic Arms Reduction Talks) and CFE (Conventional Forces in 
Europe) were based on balance and comparisons between the two 
main conflict parties. 
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This logic has now been broken. What, however, is the new logic? 
So far none has clearly emerged. No-one, whether security elites (e.g. 
within NATO, the CIS, the Security Forum of CSCE or the UN), politi- 
cians, nor academics and researchers, has presented a convincing 
and valid new approach. The main actors seem to be responding in 
a rather anarchistic manner. No serious efforts have yet emerged to 
provide a new security framework. If the new reality cannot be defined, 
how can it be controlled? How can new, harmful developments be 
prevented? International and national developments are currently 


occurring with such rapidity that the efforts which are made are too 


little, too late. It must be recognized that the new realities are com- 
plex and that everything is currently uncertain. Thus, no-one can plau- 
sibly claim to possess the full measure of truth and wisdom. But this 
is precisely the challenge — not an excuse for avoiding the new ques- 
tions! 


Thus, the bipolar NATO-Warsaw Treaty Organisation (WTO) logic 


and balance have evaporated — but what has taken their place? New 
States, new groups of states, new alliances in the making, new sub- 


national entities demanding rights of self-determination, etc. Many 
of the new states are in the process of nation-building or emergence. 


They have a legitimate claim to be able to build up national defences 
—a right guaranteed in the UN Charter (Article 51). Demands of secu- 
rity and justice seem to indicate a complicated situation in which, in 
some cases, disarmament and blocking the arms trade are required, 
whereas in other cases a legitimate level of national self-defence capa- 
bility should be agreed, at a level which poses no threat to neigh- 
bours. Thus, for example, the Baltic States should be allowed by their 
neighbours to build up their national defences to a level which can 
afford protection to their vulnerable territories without posing a 
threat to neighbours. 





Since the overall global level of armament in the world is clearly too 
high, it is necessary to continue to demand disarmament — but once 
again, we need to address the serious issue of what constitutes, in 
each case, a legitimate level of national defence capability. Thus, in 
the cases of Hungary, the Czech Republic and Slovakia — how will 
they survive alongside the turbulent Eastern European scene? Or Fin- 
land, for that matter? 


3. New States, New Conflicts 


The new states are the stage for new conflicts — or, indeed, old con- 
flicts which have now come out of the “deep freeze” following the 
end of the Cold War and the collapse of communism. Many groups 
and peoples are seeking to promote their human rights, even at the 
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expense of others. The dissolution of some of the major states such 
as Yugoslavia and the Soviet Union has also involved the dissolu- 
tion of the armies, the centralized command structures and loss of 
overall control over arms stockpiles and troops. 


This represents a serious new feature: the collapse of political con- 
trol systems which held armed forces in check. This has led to the 


emergence of many regional and local warlords who recognize no’ 


authority but their own. Under such circumstances, with whom is 
one to negotiate disarmament? Even if an agreement is accepted by 
central government, the agreement may not be accepted by local war- 
lords. The poverty and chaos in former communist countries only 
increases the pressure on troop units or individual soldiers to steal 
arms and equipment, to transfer arms and equipment via clandes- 
tine routes and to accept bribes. There are clear indications that the 
black market in arms has increased in scale. 


This situation compounds the previous problem of arms manufac- 
turers which have placed themselves outside international controls 
and merely seek to profit from their transfers. Patterns of supply related 
to Iran, Iraq, North Korea etc are clear cases. 


4. Conversion — Necessary, But Difficult 


The highly militarized economy of the former USSR is not easy 
to transform. Millions there have no other skills than the pro- 
duction of arms. Now they see no other way of earning a living 
than exporting weapons for foreign currency. Although some politi- 
cians campaign for conversion, the arms industry is also well orga- 
nized and influential. Far too many people have a stake in arms 
production and much to lose. Conversion is desirable but difficult 
to achieve. 


5. Proliferation 


A further problem is the complex of issues related to the Non- 
Proliferation Treaty (NPT). These issues include the spread of tech- 
nologies of mass destruction, as well as the transfer of delivery sys- 
tems including missiles. It is desirable that the new states should join 
the nuclear, chemical and biological non-proliferation agreements as 
soon as possible. There should be a more effective international effort 
to limit the spread of missile production than the current MTCR (Mis- 
sile Technology Control Regime). Membership of such agreements 
should be universal, but it is not. Some countries are not interested, 
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others refuse to sign or sign and ignore the provisions. Are the great 
powers willing and able to insist upon universal membership of, and 
compliance with, these treaties? So far, they have not effectively done 
so, although some steps have been taken in this direction. 


6. Conventional Arms Control 


A comment is now required on previous conventional arms control 
measures. Conventional forces in Europe, for example, have already 
been limited, but there is a major problem. The agreement does not 
try to verify production. If a serious effort is made to limit conven- 
tional arms transfers, it is also necessary to control and verify all devel- 
opment, production, stockpiling and transfer of such weaponry. 


7. Ethical Dimensions 


Furthermore, the new security issues bring some ethical dimensions 
into clearer focus. The use of force should be subject to international 
authority — under the auspices of the UN or a regional body such as 
CSCE (the mechanisms of the Helsinki Process). But what can be done 
when such efforts fail and innocent people suffer, as is now hap- 
pening in Bosnia? How can such people defend themselves? What 
adequate response can be given by the World Council of Churches, 
CSCE or UN? We can always pronounce a clear “No!” to arms and 
renounce the use of force, insisting upon compliance with-the pro- 
visions of international and humanitarian law, but this abstract posi- 
tion does not help when there are strong groups engaging in sys- 
tematic killing and rape. It is very clear now that the international 
response was too little and too late in the Balkan crisis. The inter- 
national community is challenged to go to Macedonia before violence 
breaks out, not afterwards as in the cases of Croatia and Bosnia. It 
is easy to express the wish that UN peace-keeping and peace-mak- 
ing should be made more effective, but that too is currently unreal- 
istic as no member state has been willing to allocate sufficient 
resources to the UN. If they are not prepared to do that, then it is 
inconsistent to require more efficient peace-keeping operations. 


8. Regional Security 


From my perspective, the most promising route is the promotion of 
regional and sub-regional security systems. Then at least, all parties 
have a strong interest in developing a common understanding of secu- 
rity, legitimate levels of defence and arms production/trade. Sub- 
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regional, regional and global forums could complement each other. 
It has to be recognized, however, that such agreements stand or fall 
together. They may fail as is now happening in the Balkans. The Balkan 
tragedy is a negative paradigm — it contains almost all the new prob- 
lems of security, uncontrolled armed forces, extensive arms production 
and arms trade. 


9. Future Agenda for the Churches 


Finally, a word concerning the possible role of the CCIA and the 
churches. When it comes to the hard data, we cannot and should 
not compete with the professional research institutes which have con- 
siderable resources and expertise devoted to such research. It is not 
necessary for the churches to duplicate such work. Our task could 
be an effort honestly to raise new issues and linkages between secu- 
rity and ethics. Such issues will also have an impact on arms pro- 
duction and arms trade concerns. 


(Edited by Roger Williamson from a text provided by Helena Tuomi) 
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TRENDS IN WESTERN EUROPE 


Paul Eavis 


1. The European Community’s Role in the Arms 
Trade: General Trends 


1.1. The trade in major conventional weapons 


Sales of major conventional weapons from the European Commu- 
nity (EC) accounted for 18% of the total trade registered by the 
Stockholm International Peace Research Institute (SIPRD for 1987-91, 
and 17% of sales to the developing world. France, the UK and Ger- 
many accounted for over four-fifths of this share, with Germany increas- 
ing exports in both 1990 and 1991 to become the third largest 
exporter of major weapons in 1991 and the largest in Europe. (This 
reflects sales of weapons from the stocks left over from the former 
German Democratic Republic, in addition to deliveries of warships 
contracted in the early 1980s). 


European companies’ main customers are countries in East and South 
East Asia. Indeed, a number of EC Member States derive a major 
share of their arms export income from the same customers (e.g. Saudi 
Arabia and India accounted for 55% of British and 26% of French 
exports of major conventional weapons). For this reason, and in a 
shrinking global market, a rationalisation of European arms production 
appears inevitable. 


1.2. The trade in dual-use technologies 


In the field of dual-use technology G.e. technology with both a mil- 
itary and civil use), the United Nations (UN) investigations into Iraq’s 
nuclear programme have demonstrated the extent of EC Member States’ 
involvement in this trade. 


Although all European companies operated an arms embargo against 
Iraq during the Iran-Iraq war, it would appear that no European coun- 
try embargoed dual-use goods. Indeed, the German and British 
authorities continued to grant licences for the export of dual-use goods 
until 1990, and in the British case, the final licence was approved 
three days after the Iraqi invasion of Kuwait. Moreover, of the 100 
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organisations and agents listed in a US Treasury Department list of 
“front companies for Iraq”, British companies and residents formed 
the largest part. 


2. The Case for an EC Initiative on Arms and 
Dual-use Export Controls 


The scale of the EC’s role in arms and dual-use exports is one good 


reason why the EC should take a leadership role in strengthening 
export controls on arms and dual-use goods. 


A second good reason is that the EC is increasingly perceived by the 
outside world as considerably more than the sum of its parts, and 
hence a co-coordinated EC approach would set a powerful interna- 
tional precedent. The ability of the EC to influence states in Eastern 
Europe and the Confederation of Independent States (CIS/successor 
to the Soviet Union) — through aid and trade policies and the possi- 
bility of membership of the EC — holds out the possibility of an EC 
lead being widely followed. a 


It would also help address US fears that the Single Market will give 
European industry an unfair competitive advantage, making them more 
likely to join efforts to agree stricter international control. Indeed co- 
ordinated action between EC Member States and the USA is essen- 
tial if arms exports are to be reduced. Given the competition for 
export markets neither the EC or USA is likely to forgo exports to 
the other. 


A third and very pressing reason for action at Community level is 
the advent of the Single Market. Existing control regimes depend for 
their efficacy on border controls. With the removal of internal trade 
barriers, the way now appears largely open for EC manufacturers wish- 
ing to sell in forbidden markets to move their products freely across 
the Community to an export point of their choice, where border con- 
trols are deemed least efficient. In other words, Europe’s export pol- 
icy on dual-use goods could effectively be one of the lowest com- 
mon denominator. 


The reality of this risk is demonstrated by a number of illicit exports 
achieved in earlier years through carefully chosen exit points. In Iran- 
gate, US arms destined for Iran went out through Lisbon on the strength 
of forged Guatemalan and Honduran end-use certificates. Grenades 
from the French company Luchaire made their way to Iran through 
Greek ports. Oldelft, a Dutch company producing night vision equip- 
ment, used a Belgian subsidiary to sell to Iraq during the Iran-Iraq 
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war through Portugal. Given the new convenience of having to deal 
with a one-stop check point, manufacturers might expect to achieve 
new volumes of business. 


With these opportunities and dangers in mind, the Community must 
act quickly to achieve a high degree of harmonisation of export con- 
trols. Over the last two years, there have been some encouraging 
signs in this direction. 


3. EC Controls in the Making 


In a tidy administrative world, it would make best sense to construct 
a single control regime for weaponry and for sensitive dual-use 
items. Unfortunately, this approach is not at present available to the 
EC. The Treaty of Rome explicitly excludes arms export controls from 
the competence of Community institutions, and revision of the 
Treaties is not due to begin until 1996. Over the next four years, there- 
fore, EC arms export controls will rely on effective inter-governmental 
action by the Member States. 


On the other hand, controls on dual-use equipment do fall within 
the Commission’s competence, and the Commission has lately suc- 
ceeded in defending a substantial measure of responsibility for con- 
trol of dual-use traffic. In the short-medium term, therefore, export 
control proposals on arms and dual-use export controls will have to 
recognise the dichotomy between arms and dual-use goods, and find 
ways of coping with the consequent problems of divided responsi- 
bilities and hazardous grey areas. 


3.1. The development of a common policy on dual-use goods 


In preparation for the introduction of the Single Market, the Commis- 
sion presented a communication to the Council and the Parliament 
in January 1992, to complete the licence free zone with effective con- 
trols at the external EC borders. Key elements identified at this time 
for effective export controls included: a common list of dual use goods 
and technologies; a common list of destinations; common criteria for 
the issuing of licences for exports from the EC; and procedures for 
administrative cooperation between Customs and Licensing offices. 
To support these demands, the Commission called for the strength- 
ening of Member States control systems. 


The European Council then charged the Commission with elaborat- 
ing a system for controlling dual-use exports. In August 1992 the Com- 
mission published a complete “Proposal for a Council Regulation (EEC) 
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on the control of exports of certain dual-use goods and of certain 
nuclear products and technologies”. 


Since August 1992, the Twelve have been trying to reach agreement 
on a Regulation. To date, however, they have failed to agree on some 
of the more sensitive issues, such as a list of proscribed destinations. 
In private briefings with industry, senior officials from Member States 
have also referred to the possibility of “licence shopping”. 


‘The Twelve currently anticipate reaching agreement on a Regulation 


by the end of March 1993. There will then be a transition period of 
two years during which time the disparate controls at the EC’s exter- 
nal borders will be harmonised and strengthened. During this period, 
the problem will be of preventing producers from exporting via other 
Member States which do not operate the same embargoes. Unless 
the Twelve can agree on a list of proscribed destinations, Commu- 
nity export control on dual-use will tend to the lowest common denom- 
inator. 


3.2. The development of a common policy on arms exports 


In the field of arms exports proper, the European Community has 
undertaken efforts to coordinate its Member States’ arms export poli- 
cies within the European Political Cooperation (EPC) process. For 
example, the Twelve have been able to agree on specific arms 
embargoes against Argentina in 1982, against Syria and Libya in 
1985, against South Africa in 1986, against Iraq in 1990 and against 
the warring factions in the former Yugoslavia in 1992. 


Based..on the. work.of EPC, in June 1991, the European Council 
announced seven criteria governing arms exports which were accept- . 
able to all Member States. These criteria were: 


e Respect for the international commitment of the member States 
of the Community, in particular the sanctions decreed by the Secu- 
rity Council of the United Nations and those decreed by the Com- 
munity, agreements on non-proliferation and other subjects, as 
well as other international obligations. 


e Respect for human rights in the country of final destination. 


e The internal situation in the country of final destination, as a func- 
tion of the existence of tensions or internal armed conflicts. 


e The preservation of regional peace, security and stability. 


e The national security of the member States and of territories 
whose external relations are the responsibility of a member State, 
as well as that of friendly and allied countries. 
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e The behaviour of the buyer country with regard to the interna- 
tional community, as regards in particular its attitude to terror- 
ism, the nature of its alliances, and respect for international law. 


e The existence of a risk that the equipment will be diverted within 
the buyer country or re-exported under undesirable conditions. 


At the Lisbon summit, an additional criterion, referring to the prin- - 


ciple of good governance, was defined. Efforts to define the exact 
meaning of the criteria were initiated. However, the EPC working 
group has so far failed to agree on a common interpretation. 


The Maastricht Treaty also allows for the possible development of 
closer coordination of arms export control policies within the devel- 
opment of the EC Common Foreign and Security Policy (CFSP). A 
further commitment was made in this direction at the Edinburgh Sum- 
mit where the Twelve committed themselves to promote the wider 
adoption of common criteria, through, for example, the Conference 
on Security and Cooperation in Europe (CSCE/Helsinki Process). 


How this debate will unfold in practice is far from clear. What is clear, 
is that progress has been slow, and since the announcement of com- 
mon criteria in June 1991, there has been little progress in their def- 
inition or implementation. Moreover, the French and British gov- 
ernments remain opposed to such efforts. 


However, several EC governments are either potentially open minded 
(e.g. Belgium, Italy), or already sympathetic (e.g. Holland, Denmark, 
Germany, Ireland), to the idea of tighter controls. Moreover, three 
such governments will hold the Presidency of the EC over the next 
two years, thus presenting an opportunity for new policy initiatives. 


4. Opportunities for Strengthening Control: 
Development of an International Code of 
Conduct 


Saferworld’s efforts have focused on developing the criteria which 
should govern arms exports, and in doing so, build upon the “Mid- 
dle East Arms Control Initiative” announced by President Bush in May 
1991 and on the principles adopted by the European Council in June 
1991. It has sought to do this by building support for an international 
Code of Conduct on arms and dual-use exports. 


There is an overwhelming need for strong and consistent controls 
over arms transfers. The Code of Conduct is designed to meet this 
need by setting out principles to govern all transfers between all coun- 
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tries, based on increasingly accepted principles of international 
behaviour and viewed within a framework that clearly defines a 
longer-term approach to security, including political, social, eco- 
nomic, environmental and military aspects. (The Matrix Churchill 
case has, once again, demonstrated that government decisions are 
currently being made on the basis of short-term foreign policy and 
commercial considerations). 


The Code has essentially two functions, creating the potential for action 
in two different and equally essential settings. 


A framework for detailed legislation: Firstly, it is a framework on 
which specialists can build detailed proposals on implementation and 


enforcement. A Code would provide a basis for formal legislation, 
and a mechanism for effective harmonisation of control policies and 
practice. However, such technical measures will be ineffective with- 
out broad political support. 


A catalyst for wider political action: Secondly, and more important, 
therefore, the Code is a catalyst which can result in the development 


of a political constituency in favour of control. 


Codes of Conduct have proved highly useful in regulating industrial 
and government behaviour. By allowing the monitoring of perfor- 
mance against objective standards, they act as a catalyst for devel- 
oping effective political constituencies of support. A Code will also 
enable elected representatives, the press, NGOs and the Ps to 
hold governments accountable for their actions. 


The Code contains eight criteria for effectively curtailing exports to 
areas of conflict, excepting parties recognised as defending them- 
selves against aggression. It also prohibits arms sales to any party 
which refuses international mediation; countries which threaten the 
security of their own people; sponsors of international terrorism; and 
countries which re-export to third countries in violation of an end-user 
certificate. (The Code is defined in detail in Saferworld’s recent report 
on Arms and Dual-use Exports from the EC [Saferworld, Bristol, UK, 
1992]). 


4.1. Progress to date 


In September 1992, the European Parliament adopted an amend- 
ment to MEP Glyn Ford’s report on the Community’s role in the 
supervision of arms exports and the armament industry which 
“welcomes proposals for a Code of Conduct on arms exports 
based on the highest levels of existing controls”. The amendment 
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was proposed by Dr Hans Gert P6ttering, Christian Democrat, 
Chair of the Security Committee. 


In October 1992, a Code was also proposed at the United Nations 
General Assembly by the Irish Government, as a way of develop- 
ing the UN arms register. In November 1992, the German 
Bundesrat, offering its opinion on the draft Regulation on dual-use 


export controls, called for the development of a Code on interna- - 


tional arms and dual-use export controls. 


4.2. Implementation of the Code 


In practice, the implementation of the Code would involve keep- 
ing an EC Countries List, which would specify the types of con- 
trols that apply to exports to each non-EC state. The range of dif- 
ferent criteria proposed implies that many countries would be in a 
category of their own. Nevertheless, states could be grouped in 
four broad categories, including: 


— States to which all categories of arms and dual-use exports would 
be licensed by EC Member States; 


— States for which export licenses for several categories of military 
and dual-use goods would be granted, subject to strict end-use 
requirements and conditions on re-export; 


— States to which licences would be denied for specific categories 
of arms and dual-use goods (for example, states in regions of ten- 
sion such as the Middle East and South East Asia would be denied 
offensive weapons); 


— States to which exports of arms and dual-use technologies would 
be completely banned. 


In summary, the enforcement of the Code would still permit 
exports of some arms and dual-use technologies to a wide range of 
non-EC states. Exports of offensive weapon systems would, however, 
be banned to virtually all of the ten largest Third World arms 
importers. 


Moreover, the acceptance of the Code would still allow signif- 
icant scope for debate about whether a specific state should 
be included within one category or another. In practice, these 
issues would be resolved through case by case negotiations. In 
doing so, however, the exporting government would have to jus- 
tify why a particular export enhanced the prospects of regional 
stability. 
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5. Complementary Measures 


5.1. Increasing transparency 


The Matrix Churchill scandal has demonstrated that, by themselves, 
clearly defined guidelines will not be enough. An important com- 
plementary measure, therefore, is greater openness in the field of 
export control policy to enable Parliament to scrutinise the activities 
of the government more closely. 


At present no European government allows its Parliament to check 
routinely on the details of the Executive’s actions. Other than pass- 
ing legislation, raising questions and proposing Committee investi- 
gations, Parliaments are not involved in the decision-making process. 


A minimum requirement should be the submission of a written 
report by government with a description of the previous year’s autho- 
risations and deliveries, along with a copy of the criteria/guidelines 
governing controls. This should then form the basis of an annual 
debate. The knowledge that export policy will be debated should 
deter governments granting export licences which contravene export 
regulations. This process would thus help establish a norm against 
arms exports unless it can be demonstrated that a particular export 
will enhance regional and international security. 


With closer coordination between EC governments over export con- 
trols, there is also a need for a body whose main task is to ensure 
that any harmonised export control system is functioning effectively. 
The Commission has proposed such an Agency in its proposals on 
dual-use controls. 


If established outside of the Commission’s remit, such an agency could 
also usefully coordinate arms export controls between Member States. 
This agency could collate information on exports applied for and 
awarded, collate information on the end-use of goods exported from 
one Member State, and organise the exchange of relevant informa- 
tion between Member States. In so doing, the Agency could raise 
any anomalies with the government and Parliament of Member 
States. 


5.2. Reducing domestic pressures to export 


Discussing reductions in exports may be somewhat academic as long 
as government and industry seek to increase exports in order to fill 
the gap left by declining procurement at home. Clearly, no matter 
how good a control policy looks on paper, or how consistent it is, 
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calls for tighter controls are unlikely to succeed against the strong 
industrial lobbies which can portray new controls as a threat to 
350,000 jobs in the UK alone. Any export control policy, therefore, 
must be supported by a programme of defence industry diversifica- 
tion. 


5.3. Reducing demand — Strengthening regional security 


The major arms exporting nations actively promote the sale of their 
weapons. This creates a considerable “push” behind arms exports. 
The Code of Conduct would go a long way towards reducing this 
“push”, whilst buying more time and increasing support for action 
to reduce the demand for weapons. 


Measures to reduce the demand for weapons, such as regional secu- 
rity arrangements, security guarantees and collective security actions 
are essential. Indeed, strengthened regional security arrangements, 
‘to enable all sides to discuss their differences, offer the best prospects 
for a longer-term solution. 


The industrialised world also needs to adopt more imaginative and 
generous attitudes to establishing sustainable development, so address- 
ing the major economic and political root causes of conflict. One 
practical step forward, would be for the supplier states to link stronger 
export controls on dual-use technology with increases in the trans- 
fer of civil technologies needed for sustainable development. 


6. Role of the Churches 


There is a need to build a political constituency in favour of strength- 
ened controls on arms and dual-use exports, in order to counter the 
constituency in favour of arms exports. The Code of Conduct could 
provide an effective political tool to develop such a constituency, by 
significantly focusing the political and moral discussion on the arms 
trade. 


Undoubtedly, one important element in this constituency is church 
support. With this in mind, I would hope that the Code of Conduct 
might form an important part of the churches’ approach to this issue, 
and that church opinion will form an important part of the campaign 
to see it implemented and enforced. 


Whilst the Code is admittedly not the whole answer and it clearly 
should not define the limits of our concern, it does provide a clear 
basis for condemning the most offensive and immoral of deals. 
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The Code provides a practical framework within which churches might 
speak out clearly, comprehensively and effectively. In doing so, 
churches could not only announce general principles, but could also 
address themselves to particular cases. The Code represents the cho- 
sen ground on which they might do so alongside the many other 
groups who are joining the campaign. 
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EX-YUGOSLAVIA — THE ARMS 
TRADE AND ITS CONSEQUENCES 


Vanessa Vasic Janekovic 


The wars of the ex-Yugoslav republics, which started in 1991, have 
so far resulted in more than three million refugees, a huge number 
of deaths (an uncountable figure that could be well more than one 
hundred thousand), and enormous destruction and impoverishment 
of a region that used to be better off than any other communist coun- 
try in the world. Also, Bosnia and Herzegovina, one of the world’s 
most culturally tolerant entities, has been virtually destroyed by two 
ultra-nationalist (read fascist) regimes in Belgrade and Zagreb, which 
have emerged from the wars stronger than they could ever have been 
in peacetime. And the prospects now, after this wreckage, are for 
continued and even increasing conflict. 


It is widely believed that these wars are essentially ethnic-religious 
conflicts, based on the historic hatreds among the various ethnic nations 
in the area. But the killings (primarily of civilians), expulsions, rapes, 
and all kinds of other atrocities commonly known by the euphemism 
“ethnic cleansing” are not the consequence of the wars, but their aim. 
In conflicts for territory, ground has been won primarily by shifting 
populations, rather than by traditional military occupation. Nation- 
alism has not been the reason for the fighting but rather merely the 
main political tool driving the process. 


Before the wars, the only relevant armed force in former Yugoslavia 
was the Yugoslav People’s Army (JNA), with a standing force of 180,000 
people. Each republic also had a Territorial Defence Force, but these 
had been created as back-up for the JNA in the event of invasion. 
They were strictly reserve forces consisting of all men of fighting age, 
who also performed military service. The usual armament of the Ter- 
ritorial Defence units was light infantry weapons and rocket launch- 
ers, Which had been inadequately maintained through the years. The 
JNA, however, was extremely powerful, even regarded by some to 
be among the ten strongest armies in Europe. 


According to the constitution, the JNA was controlled by the federal 
government in Belgrade, while the Territorial Defence Forces were 
controlled by each of the republics. When Yugoslavia began to dis- 
integrate, one of the JNA’s first steps was to disarm the Territorial 
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Defences, assuming that the republic governments would want to 
use them for defence. But many other forces, especially in Croatia 
and Serbia, had also begun to arm themselves heavily. 


The routes of these arms transfers on all sides were the same: mostly 
from Germany and Eastern Europe. After the end of Cold War and 
the collapse of the Eastern bloc, the new governments were eager 
to get rid of their weaponry — for hard currency, of course. These 
arms were bought by the various republics largely with the help of 
emigrants, more or less illegally, and with assistance from various 
international arms dealers, also more or less illegally. The amount of 
armament imported depended on the extent to which nationalism 
had developed in a particular republic. 


The short Slovenian war of July 1991 illustrates the ways in which 
arms came to the ex-Yugoslav republics. At the last moment, Slove- 
nia was readily able to obtain German Armbrust rocket launchers and 
German- and British-made Heckler & Koch submachine guns, enabling 
the Territorial Defence to surprise and overcome the confused JNA. 
The same types of weapons have later been found in Croatia, Ser- 
bia and Bosnia and Herzegovina. Although the arming of Slovenia 
has continued, despite the embargo, the new state has stayed out of 
the other conflicts. Apparently, however, they have very recently sold 
some steel to Serbia for JNA military production. The lesson: in war, 
European countries decry the aggressor and scramble for their own 
defence; once safely out of war (and no new conflict can be expected 
to involve Slovenia), they show few scruples in passing on arms or 
other military equipment for profit, irrespective of the purchaser. 


The Croatian war is widely seen as having concluded in January 1992, 
with the ceasefire agreement bringing in UN troops. But in fact it is 
only in intermission, and even now may already have started again 
— a few days ago, when Croat forces attacked on the UNPA in the 
southern triangle of Zadar-Knin-Sibenik. When the war first began, 
in February 1991, Croatia had little arms and equipment and its 
defences were poorly organized. These weaknesses were reflected 
in the situation on the ground. Croatia had to give up the most impor- 
tant traffic route, the road to the Adriatic, effectively cutting Croatia 
in two. It lost elsewhere as well, ending up with hardly two-thirds 
of the territory previously controlled by the Zagreb government. The 
Croats, however, were determined to defend themselves, so some 
started organizing their own forces or units, like the ultra-right Croa- 
tian Party of Rights (HOS). When Croatia managed to recover from 
the first attacks somewhat, it consolidated its forces and created the 
Croatian Army. Paradoxically, the army that came into being as a defen- 
sive force would soon become the conqueror, in Bosnia and Herze- 
govina. 
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Serbia, besides the JNA, had a network of paramilitary forces and 
looting gangs (whose leaders are MPs nowadays). This network was 
organized by Serbian President Slobodan Milosevic’s police and 
other associates. But the Serbian population displayed a lack of real 
motivation for fighting. At least 150,000 people refused to be recruited 
to fight either in Croatia or in Bosnia and Herzegovina. Volunteers 
were still available, but they mostly wanted to steal what could be 
robbed. 


The UN embargo may not have made arms scarce, but it certainly 
made them an extremely profitable business in the ex-Yugoslav 
republics. Everybody was buying: governments, paramilitary forces 
and individuals. Shipments arrived from or via Singapore, Hungary, 
South Africa, Poland, Germany and Austria, including Scorpion 
machine guns, East German Kalashnikov AK-74s, Heckler & Koch 
submachine guns, Czechoslovakian CZ-75 pistols, anti-tank rockets 
like Maljutka and Arrow 2M and RPG-7, TOW and Armbrust rocket 
launchers. Serbia and Croatia introduced special war taxes to buy 
arms; finally, governments entered the business as profiteers as well, 
selling and trading as well as buying. Some of the prices were unusu- 
ally high, but no one complained. The same dealers were operating 
both in Zagreb and Belgrade, and similar weapons were bought. Serb 
and Montenegrin reservists, who had generously been given as many 
JNA weapons they needed, started selling smaller weapons for next 
to nothing — 200 DM or less for a Kalashnikov — decreasing some of 
the prices. This trade contributed to a shameful decline in the moral 
standards of Croatia and especially in Serbia and Montenegro — a 
process that began in the political vacuum created after the collapse 
of the Eastern bloc. 


The Croatian war, which raged furiously throughout the summer and 
autumn of 1991, reached a pause in January 1992, at a peace chat 
in Sarajevo. The final few months, which saw the razing of Vukovar 
and the bombing of the historic port of Dubrovnik, were the worst, 
but gained Croatia a lot of international support (notably from Ger- 
many and Austria), leading to its recognition as a state. UNPROFOR 
peace battalions came and some kind of ceasefire started. 


In late 1991 the military preparations for new war in Bosnia were 
finalized. The JNA carried out a lot of movements in Bosnia and Herze- 
govina during the Croatian war, but not only to support the fighting 
there. They were arming local Bosnian Serbs, and setting the posi- 
tions for artillery around Sarajevo and other towns. The first barri- 
cades appeared in Bosnia and Herzegovina in late 1991. Despite the 
huge revulsion among most of the population at the mere thought 
of a war in Bosnia and Herzegovina, the shelling of Sarajevo started 
in April 1992, following the Republic’s international recognition. 
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Because of the complete intermixing of ethnic groups in Bosnia, a 
war to force their separation was almost unimaginable. It was thought 
of as the war that, once started, could not end. This may have been 
one reason the government failed to arm itself before the UN arms 
embargo was introduced in September 1991. (Afterward, large-scale 
arming was not possible.) As a result, the Bosnians were almost com- 
pletely unarmed and not properly organised. Fearing conflict, from 
November 1991 the Bosnian government did mobilise the Territor- 
ial Defence and armed civilians with some armaments not secured 
by the JNA. The amount of arms Bosnians smuggled in, mostly indi- 
vidually, was negligible. 


(it is important to note here that “Bosnians” refers to Muslims, 
Croats and Serbs who want to live together. This spirit has in 
some parts survived even the worst temptations. Mixed forces 
still exist, such as in the Bosnian Army which has a number of 
Serb and Croat officers. Despite growing Muslim nationalism, the 
spectre of a fundamentalist jihad is absurd. Bosnian Muslims 
have always been much closer to the West than to Islam. They drink, 
smoke and feel uncomfortable in the company of the orthodox 
Muslims.) 


For almost a year Bosnians have been systematically killed, tortured 
and expelled from their homes. Sadly enough, it is not just Serb extrem- 
ists who have territorial aspirations in Bosnia and Herzegovina. 
Croats, the supposed allies of the Bosnians, covet the western region 
of Herzegovina, which hosts a strongly nationalist Croatian popula- 
tion, while Serbs seem to want the whole of the republic. Both Serb 
and Croat extremist forces have fought to achieve their respective 
self-proclaimed republics. Under the partition plan being negotiated 
by the UN and EC in Geneva, these have gained de facto recogni- 
tion. Bosnians and their government now control only a small por- 
tion of their state. 


The Sarajevo government and Bosnian people have called in 
vain for the arms embargo to be lifted so they could defend 
themselves. Some arms, however, have been recently smuggled 
through Turkey, the moderate Islamic country, enabling Bosnian 
forces to advance in north-eastern Bosnia. Sadly, having no sup- 
port inthe West, Bosnians have been forced to turn for help 
to Islamic states and play up the Muslim character of Bosnia and 
Herzegovina. This effort has brought some money, some humani- 
tarian help, and few hundred soldiers — the “Mujahadeen” 
whom nobody invited and who serve no purpose. As a result, 
nationalism is exhibiting the character of a self-fulfilling proph- 
esy, as the Bosnians are becoming more Islamic-orientated every 
day. 
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The methods of fighting in these wars, especially by Serb extrem- 
ists, have shown no respect whatsoever for any human beings, even 
those of the same ethnic origin as the attacker. The most commonly 
used weapons have been land mines and Claymor mines. The latter, 
shot from rocket launchers, leave just a scratch on the ground when 
they land but unleash an explosion of hundreds of small steel balls 
and shrapnel which wound or kill anyone in 30 metre range. 


The usual strategy of Serb forces is to surround a town or village 
with artillery posts and indiscriminately shell it into submission. One 
of the understandable reactions this usually provokes among the 
besieged populations is panic: they grab what they can and run away 
— or surrender. Using that kind of terror, Serb forces have “purged” 
areas. The camps, rape, propaganda and other means were also used. 


All sides tend to ignore completely all of the international conven- 
tions they are capable of ignoring. Prisoners of war, who are sup- 
posed to be cared for, are usually killed immediately after capture. 
With complete disregard for humanitarian values or the international 
law relating to conduct of war, civilians of other ethnic origins are 
oppressed and killed. Even humanitarian efforts have mostly failed 
for this reason. Governments involved rarely do, and hardly ever even 
say, anything that might prevent atrocities from happening. In fact, 
even if any of the central authorities wanted to, it would be very dif- 
ficult to control the large number of all kinds of small militias that 
are isolated and usually left to themselves. 


The lack of respect shown even for UN is a serious concern for the 
international community. The UN is in a dangerous and difficult posi- 
tion, but it largely has itself to blame. These wars did not come as 
total surprise for them at all. Already seven years ago, several major 
foreign policy institutes prepared detailed analyses warning of the 
possibility of civil war in Yugoslavia. Obvious and disturbing signs 
were evident well before the federation disintegrated. However, 
arms exports were approved by foreign governments, and possibil- 
ities for diplomatic efforts and early mediation were missed. If dis- 
integration was inevitable, the war itself could have been prevented. 


The Yugoslav wars, the first major open conflict in Europe since World 
War II, and one which has been much worse for the ex-Yugoslav 
republics than even that terrible time, clearly show that far-reaching 
changes must be made in the way international institutions, espe- 
cially those devoted to peaceful solutions, should act. It has also 
exposed severe political strains in the West and between the West 
and other major powers, inherent hypocrisy in the concept of Euro- 
pean union, and other problems for the international community not 
specifically related to the Balkans. 
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The end of “troubles in the Balkans” is far away. Besides existing 
wars, there are several potential new ones that threaten to involve 
more countries than ex-Yugoslav republics. The Serbian province of 
Kosovo has been choked with problems for some time. Its 1.9 mil- 
lion Albanians, 90 per cent of the population, are severely repressed 
by Serbs. Now both sides are heavily armed. The arms have also 
reached possibly unstable areas in Serbia and Montenegro. The Mus- 
lim-majority Sandzak region in Serbia is packed with JNA tanks. Minor- 
ity populations are being forced to flee from Montenegro and Vojvo- 
dina as well. It is not difficult to smell trouble in Macedonia either, 
where tensions are building between the majority Macedonians, 
Albanians who make up more than 20 per cent of the population, 
and Serbs. All the neighbours of this southern ex-Yugoslav republic 
are well armed and ready, and all of them have an interest in con- 
flict. Verbal threats made by the United States and others, threaten- 
ing force if conflict breaks out, have no effect. They do not touch 
the heart of the problem, but if anything only serve to fuel it. 


The sources of problems in the Balkans, and the means used by 
(virtually) all sides to prolong the agony, are still untouchable under 
present international policies. The internal policy of the aggressive 
states, combined with deliberate support or tragic neglect from the 
outside, allows the chauvinists to get away with their games. Until 
changes occur in the political systems of both Serbia (the new 
rump Yugoslavia) and Croatia, there will be no possibility for a fair 
solution. 


(More up-to-date information can be obtained from recent.issues of 
WarReport. The January 1993 issue focused particularly on the arms 
trade and the Vance-Owen partition plan.) 
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RUSSIA — THE ARMS TRADE AND 
CONVERSION TODAY 


Yuri Pinchukov 


After the end of the Cold War, conversion became an important eco- 
nomic, political and social challenge faced by the majority of the 
advanced countries of the world. But for Russia, as well as for other 
republics of the former Soviet Union, this challenge is unique in many 
respects. The scale of conversion from war to peace and its proba- 
ble implications for the society far surpass the extent of the same 
problems in other countries. The former Soviet Union allocated 
‘much more of its talents, material resources and new technology to 
military purposes for a much longer period of time. For many years 
the Soviet Union spent more than 30% of its annual GNP on defense. 
Over 60% of output of its manufacturing industries were defense or 
defense-oriented products. The defense economy swallowed approx- 
imately one-third of the total industrial employment every year, and 
75-80% of all R&D resources. 


Long-term military priorities of the Soviet state created technologi- 
cal, institutional and economic monopoly of the Soviet military- 
industrial complex. It is evident now that since the early 1960s the 
state policy of industrial and social development was propelled by 
the Soviet military doctrine — to achieve military-strategic parity with 
the USA and the rest of the world. The force of inertia of military 
preparations in the Soviet Union was extremely high — even in 1990 
this country produced 6 times more tanks and armoured vehicles than 
the USA, 8 times more artillery systems, twice as many submarines 
and surface naval vessels, considerably more strategic, tactical and 
air defense missiles. 


The Soviet arms trade used to be an important, integral part of 
military preparations. The other attributes were the arms race, mil- 
itary science and technology, military industries, military propa- 
ganda and ideology. In a combined form all of them can be con- 
sidered as a certain artificial reality which was governed by its 
own rules. It long ago became separated from the political and 
economic and ideological aims of the state. It acquired. its own 
momentum and evolved in accordance with its own internal logic. 
The main feature of this artificial reality was that it became an entity 
preserving its own “interests” and sustaining self-growth. The Soviet 
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arms trade was only partly a political instrument of Soviet foreign 
policy but was, to a greater extent, the instrument for achieving the 
needs of the defense sector itself (something like “arms trade for arms 
trade’s sake”). 


Only three to four years ago the defense complex of the USSR would 
hardly have been seriously worried by the sums of foreign currency 
obtained from military exports, since, with regard to major military 
expenditure, it was guaranteed priority in obtaining from the state 


‘the necessary material and financial resources -including foreign 


currency. The industries working for defense at that time were also 
objectively interested in production of armaments for export, irre- 
spective of the real effectiveness of military supplies abroad. Keep- 
ing the production of military products at a high level made it 
possible for them to demand from the planning bodies the allo- 
cation of a considerable volume of resources both for the current 
production process and for the modernization of the active 
enterprises. The production of weapons for export promoted the 
tendency of military industry to grow and extend its spheres of 
economic influence. According to the recent estimates at the end 
of the 1980s, arms export constituted about 25% of all the defense 
production of the USSR. (That fact enabled some Soviet parliamen- 
tarians to refer to the sphere of the so-called “military technical 
cooperation” with foreign countries as a foreign appendage of the 
militarized Soviet economy). 


Even before the dissolution of the USSR, as a result of deep force 
reductions in Europe and disarmament initiatives, the Soviet gov- 
ernment developed plans for conversion of the military industries. 
The first effort to convert at least part of a huge defense complex 
was made in 1989-1990, when “The State Program of Conversion 
and the Development of Civil Production” (for the period of 1990-. 
1995) was approved by the Supreme Soviet. The idea of this 
program was to direct big state investments into the defense produc- 
tion complex to help it to reconstruct itself for civilian production. 
But this program proved to be a mistake. The defense complex 
accepted investment but did not produce any increase in the pro- 
duction of important consumer goods. Even worse — prices of the 
civilian goods produced by the defense sector were very high. This 
was the obvious outcome of military technological culture trying to 
produce civilian goods without changing long prevailing patterns of 
production. 


The total militarization of the Soviet economy became a major obsta- 
cle on the way towards market reforms and to the process of democ- 
ratization of the former USSR. Economically, the conservative struc- 
ture of management of the defense sector blocked the transition of 
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the whole Soviet economy to the market economy. Politically, the 
conservatives of the military-industrial complex tried to remove 
Gorbachev and thus accelerated the fall of the Soviet Union. 


Unfortunately, today the respective defense complexes continue to 
play the same negative roles in the Republics of the former Soviet 
Union. 


Russia, the biggest independent republic of the former Soviet Union, 
inherited 75% of the Soviet defense potential. The defense sector of 
Russia provides jobs for an “army” of 12 million employees. More 
than 36 million people (including family members) are thus depen- 
dent for their living on the state defense expenditure. 


In the beginning of 1992 the Russian government headed by E. 
Gaidar tried literally to destroy the defense sector. The defense bud- 
get was cut by several times in comparison with previous year (in 
1992 the weapon acquisition budget was reduced to 7 billion rubles, 
in 1991 it was 32.6 billion rubles). In the first months of 1992 half of 
the defense plants became bankrupt. 


But the defense sector again demonstrated an extraordinary survival 
ability. By political lobbying it managed not only to receive additional 
budget money, but the strategy of economic reforms in Russia was 
altered to give industries more state subsidies, even at the cost of 
overwhelmingly high inflation. 


The military-industrial complex of Russia is now pushing a new 
model of conversion — so-called “economic conversion”. This means 
that the defense sector is capable of making money for its conver- 
sion by increasing the arms trade. The point is made that the con- 
version put the military sector face-to-face with numerous economic, 
technical and social problems related to the necessity of changing 
part of the production process to make it produce civil products, 
retraining workers and creating new jobs. All of that requires huge 
resources, investments and assimilation of new funds as well as con- 
siderable expensive organizational arrangements. According to some 
official estimates the conversion will cost not less than 150 billion 
US dollars. 


The decreased domestic demand for armaments, a complicated and 
difficult realization of the process of conversion of military produc- 
tion, and the economic crisis stimulate the leaders of the complex 
of defense industries to underpin commercial foundations under 
foreign military supplies. The leadership of defense industries, as well 
as a number of Russian economists, believe that it would be sensi- 
ble to export surplus military products, for which there is no demand 
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on the domestic market, to the markets outside the country in order 
to get additional foreign currency. 


There is no doubt whatsoever that trading in finished products from 
the machine-building industry which possess considerable added value 
is much more profitable than trading in raw materials — oil, coal, gas, 
ores — or the products of their primary processing. Also, it is not 
taken into consideration that profits from the export of armaments 
can hardly satisfy the needs of a huge country with a half-ruined econ- 


omy. At the same time, it is necessary to bear in mind that the pro- 


duction of military equipment for export absorbs considerable 
resources inside Russia. 


In my view, the paradoxical situation whereby the country is aim- 
ing at expansion of the arms trade in order to raise money for 
conversion from war preparation to peace indicates in the clearest 
possible way the seriousness of the political and economic crises, as 
well as the crisis of moral values in Russia. 
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MILITARY CONVERSION — 
THE CASE OF EAST GERMANY 


Helmut Domke 


1. Conversion under Specific Conditions 


East Germany, with Berlin at its centre, was one of the hot spots 
of the Cold War. Over a period of more than four decades after 
World War II, a huge military potential was accumulated on its 
territory. Soviet troops, the National People’s Army of the German 
Democratic Republic and other “Armed Forces”, including the bor- 
der guards and the State Security Service occupied more than 5% of 
the land in East Germany. In 1989, more than 550,000 troops and 
civilians of the Soviet forces, among them about 360,000 military 
personnel, and 170,000 soldiers of the National People’s Army 
were present, mainly as a result of the continued East-West 
confrontation. 


Literally overnight, on November 9, 1989, when the Berlin Wall 
came down, these military forces had to a considerable extent lost 
not only their terrifying power, but even their raison d’étre as far as 
our country was concerned. During those exciting days, on crossing 
the borders through the holes in the Wall or through corridors in fences 
of barbed wire and mine fields, many people from East Germany 
strongly felt that a drastic and irreversible reduction of military poten- 
tial had now to start. 


“Swords into Ploughshares”, that prophetic vision of Micah and Isa- 
iah, was the slogan of the independent peace movement in East Ger- 
many from the early eighties onwards. The symbol was picked up 
from the ecumenical Ten Days for Peace organized each year in 
November by the Churches in East Germany. However, neither the 
initiators of the Church Peace Days nor the activists of the dissident 
peace movement expected that as soon as a decade later the imple- 
mentation of this vision would become part of the political and eco- 
nomic agenda. 


On looking back over the last three years, we can see now that the 
expectations of 1989 have been partially fulfilled. We are witnessing 
now a dramatic process of disarmament in East Germany which will 
go on at a high rate at least until 1994. By then the former Soviet 
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troops will have been completely withdrawn and the reduction of 
German troop levels to 370,000 must be accomplished. This means 
that on East German territory more than 85% of all the troops sta- 
tioned here will have been removed. Within 5 years, about 3,000 square 
kilometers of territory will be returned to civilian use — including more 
than 50 airbases, several hundred barracks and 15 severely devas- 
tated large-scale troop manoeuvre areas. 


The withdrawal of Soviet troops confronts us with many problems 
of ecological pollution. Enormous efforts have to be made to recon- 
struct the buildings left behind. Nevertheless, there is much hope for 
the local regions of formerly. high military concentration, that they 
will benefit from converting the military areas to civilian use. Unlike 
in the West, the presence of troops in East Germany had only quite 
marginal economic effects for the regions and communities concerned. 
Only a small number of German civilians had a job related to the 
Soviet forces. Thus, the presence of troops was, above all, a heavy 
burden for any regional economic development. 


The breakdown of the former East German military power left us not 
only with devastated troop manoeuvre areas and empty barracks but 
also with huge amounts of ammunition, explosives, Soviet-type 
weapons and military equipment — including 300,000 tons of ammu- 
nition, 1.2 millions hand fire guns, 2,400 tanks, 5,000 pieces of 
artillery and 190 ships. Apart from 24 fighter planes (Mig-29) which 
the Bundeswehr decided yet to use for some time, this equipment 
will not be employed by German troops in the future. It is intended 
to eliminate it from the arsenals of the Bundeswehr as soon as pos- 
sible. Only a small part of that equipment (ike military vehicles or 
some telecommunication systems) could immediately be adapted for 
civilian purposes. Weapons and ammunition can only be eliminated 
by dismantling or by exporting them. Of course, we have strict 
export control regulations in Germany. Therefore, most of the requests 
which came from several dozens of countries around the world to 
buy part of this equipment have not been met by the Federal Gov- 
ernment. Nevertheless, since the restrictions on arms export are 
much less rigorous with regard to partners in NATO, several hun- 
dred thousand Kalashnikov hand fire guns, a large quantity of the 
corresponding ammunition, but also tanks and armoured vehicles have 
been given to Turkey before this export was stopped last year by 
parliamentary intervention. Ammunition has also been exported to 
Finland. 


On the other hand, it is planned that a substantial part of weapons 
and ammunition will be dismantled. However, the dismantling 
requires net financing, rather than providing any profit. Moreover, 
the lack of appropriate industrial capacity had the additional effect 
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of prioritizing export of the equipment over its dismantling, partic- 
ularly in the initial phase. 


The situation was most dramatic for the military industry in East Ger- 
many. On the instruction of the Ministry of Disarmament and Defence 
on July 31, 1990, all military production was stopped with effect from 
August 1, 1990. From the economic point of view, this was a shock 
for the military industry. About 100,000 jobs were endangered 
overnight. From the political point of view, the decision was under- 
standable against the background of the experience in East Germany 
in 1989/90 and the way to the peaceful revolution which succeeded 
in overthrowing the old power structures in East Germany. Unfor- 
tunately, the efforts of the East German Government to carry through 
the necessary second step of diminishing the economic and social 
consequences by supporting state structures for conversion have failed 
because time was quickly running out and, after unification, the Fed- 
eral Government initially refused to take any responsibility for con- 
version. Indeed, it even dismantled the appropriate institutions which 
had already begun to work. 


In the Federal Government’s view, there was the expectation that 
conversion might be left to the self-regulating mechanisms of the mar- 
ket economy. This proved to be a mistake with disastrous conse- 
quences. Moreover, this attitude completely denied the fact that mil- 
itary industry in East Germany was confronted with a problem of 
twofold conversion, the adjustment to civilian production and, at the 
same time, privatization. Moreover, as it had been completely run 
by the state, the military industry in East Germany had never previ- 
ously been fundamentally confronted with the problem of diversifi- 
cation. As a consequence, their level of military production often 
amounted to more than 80% of production. The crash decision on a 
total stop of military production without any support led to a loss of 
at least 70% of the jobs in the industry. Since most of the military 
industry was located in regions with a generally weak industrial struc- 
ture, the consequences of its breakdown were even more severe. On 
the other hand, against the background of the general economic cri- 
sis and industrial breakdown in East Germany after the unification, 
the specific needs related to military industrial conversion were 
largely obscured. 


Generally, at least up to the time of writing January 1993), military 
conversion in East Germany is proceeding as “learning by doing” rather 
than systematically, as a controlled process. This presents the chal- 
lenge of a conversion process of unexpected dimensions with a qual- 
ity which was not provided for through adequately prepared politi- 
cal and administrative instruments. These instruments are growing 
up now quite slowly. Nevertheless, although we failed to achieve 
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the optimum, the experience in East Germany reveals also some hope- 
ful directions for successful conversion. 


2. Synergetic Modes of Conversion 


To our surprise, the practice has revealed that conversion is much 
more complex than was previously anticipated. In East Germany, the 
conversion of capital assets and military infrastructure and the civil- 
ian development of the local regions which have suffered severely 
from a high concentration of the military over a long time have clear 
priority. However, conversion of personnel, i.e. the professional 
requalification of military staff for civilian jobs, industrial conversion 
and the dismantling and conversion of military equipment are other 
significant dimensions of the overall task. It is quite interesting to 
observe that the different dimensions of conversion could be brought 
into synergetic interaction. 


We have several examples now, where the dismantling of weapons, 
explosives and military equipment provides significant momentum 
for industrial conversion. Financed by the Federal Government, it pre- 
vents the total loss of employment opportunities and gives a chance 
of accomplishing a stable, long-lasting transition to civilian produc- 
tion. However, in some cases, the hope of employing temporarily 
the dismantling of weapons as a bridge to conversion was endan- 
gered by the decision to export a substantial part of the military mate- 
rial rather than destroying it. Thus, quite apart from ethical and polit- 
ical considerations, the export of arms may also be directly 
counterproductive to the national economy by preventing: creation 
of a successful synergism between disarmament and the solution of 
conversion problems. 


Up to now, the traditional discussion concerning disarmament and 
conversion has not paid due attention to the retraining of military 
staff for civilian jobs. In East Germany, about 60,000 military personnel 
have lost their jobs during the last three years. Meanwhile, many of 
them have finished some form of training programme, but as a rule, 
these programmes were not at a level which best used the knowl- 
edge and experience of the participants from the military. On the 
other hand, a failure of personnel conversion may create a danger- 
ous internal potential for unrest in the society. It could also increase 
the tendency of uncontrolled international proliferation of military 
experts. 


A unique form of personnel conversion is going on at present with 
the Soviet forces in East Germany. In line with the stipulations of the 
bilateral agreement on the presence and the withdrawal of the Soviet 
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troops, the German Federal Government finances a programme for 
civilian professional retraining to civilian jobs. The overwhelming 
majority of the programme is intended to be implemented for mili- 
tary personnel at home, after returning from Germany. Another 
part has been started last year to retrain about 10,000 military staff 
and civilians of the Soviet forces as long as they are in Germany. 
Obviously, this training programme may have an essential impact 
and offers unique opportunities for economic cooperation in the 
future. It opens new doors also to the former military-industrial 
complex in Russia as well as in other Republics of the former Soviet 
Union. 


Recently, I encountered another example of synergetic conversion 
when I visited two sites in Russia, where a project building flats for 
Russian military personnel has been started. The houses are built by 
German firms in cooperation with partners from the military-indus- 
trial sphere in Russia. Yet three years ago, one of the German part- 
ners was an East German producer of modern anti-tank missiles. Over 
a year, if the project of building flats is successfully finished, it will 
not only contribute to the solution of urgent social problems for more 
than 1,000 families. A number of Russians formerly with the military 
will emerge also as qualified managers and technicians equipped with 
know-how in the modern technology of house construction. At the 
same time, the project will essentially support a successful conver- 
sion of the former East German military factory. 


3. Conclusion 


Bearing in mind that military conversion in East Germany has been 
started and is going on under quite specific political and economic 
circumstances, we have already learned some significant lessons 
illuminating various dimensions of conversion. Let me sum up some 
of them. 


Conversion is the necessary complement of disarmament and demil- 
itarization. Without conversion, disarmament remains stranded half- 
way — in danger of failing in its main goal, that is to say, the aspira- 
tion of increasing security and stability. Hence, together with 
disarmament, conversion must be put on the agenda of efforts 
towards international security and cooperation. What has been done 
so far by the UN, CSCE and EC may only be considered as the first 
small steps. Political responsibility for successful military conversion 
cannot be left to market forces alone. This is true even if there is a 
stable environment of market economy and is even more the case 
in conditions like those prevailing in Eastern Europe, where the way 
towards the market economy has just only begun. 
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Conversion, at least in the short term, requires additional financial 
resources. The failure of the hope that there will immediately be a 
short-term peace dividend from disarmament reflects the fact that the 
waste of resources and the economic damage caused by the military 
even in times of the absence of war is much more severe than has 
been recognized until now. Conversion is costly, but, in the final analy- 
sis, the lack of conversion and even its delay cost more. Non-con- 
version would waste additional resources of the national economy 


and undermine international security. 


In practice, conversion is much more complex than expected. How- 
ever, its different dimensions can be brought into synergetic inter- 
action. 


All of the above factors indicate how important active pressure for 
conversion is. We need a public climate of commitment and con- 
cern which is prepared to carry out conversion even where additional 
short-term costs are involved. Here, the churches’ stated commitment 
to Justice, Peace and the Integrity of Creation is confronted with a 
practical challenge at local and international level. We must equip 
and motivate the churches to address these challenges. 








THE CASE OF AFRICA 


Mutombo Mulami 


Thanks to the attention of the media Somalia has been high on the 
world’s agenda. Indeed, the reaction of the West, with “Operation 
Restore Hope”, was a direct result of the pictures of the thousands 
of women, men and children dying of starvation every day. But the 
pictures of Somalia are no different from the other reality which no- 
one sees — the millions of people in this continent who have been 
dying of hunger for many years: the people who die not necessar- 
ily as a result of fratricidal wars but because of policies geared to 
accumulating profits. These death-dealing policies come in various 
forms and the one we shall rapidly examine here is that involving 
the transfer of weapons. Until the links between these various phe- 
nomena have been honestly and courageously examined all the 
humanitarian operations will be no more than humanitarian gestur- 
ing. 


This brief survey will not present many figures, for two reasons: not 
only the haste with which it has been written, but above all because, 
obviously, in a field where there are so few scruples, so many forces 
at work and so many dead, very large sums of money are bound to 
be involved. 


Forgotten Powers ? 


In 1992 a very unusual exhibition was held in South Africa. It con- 
cerned South African weapons. The first part of the exhibition was 
closed to the public and was meant to let arms dealers meet one 
another. The second part was meant for States — for the customers, 
one might say. Besides showing how this particular trade is flour- 
ishing, this exhibition serves as a reminder that South Africa is one 
of the major exporters of armaments in Africa. With an arsenal that 
makes it the leading military power on the continent, it also has the 
capacity to produce weapons, its star performer being the famous 
firm, Armscor. The control of this fire-power will certainly be a thorn 
in the flesh for any future government in Pretoria. 


The arms trade has always been surrounded by a wall of absolute 
secrecy. In the case of South Africa this has reached extraordinary 
proportions, given the nature of the country’s relations with other 
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countries in the continent prior to the political opening initiated by 
President de Klerk. While the military aid granted to UNITA or REN- 
AMO is notoriously common knowledge, the transactions between 
South Africa and other countries in the matter of armaments and other 
commercial fields have remained a well-guarded secret. South Africa 
is so much a power to be reckoned with that when “Operation Restore 
Hope” was being secretly prepared last November the United States 
actually considered sending South African forces to guarantee the safety 
of the food convoys. 


The other arms producer in the continent is Egypt, whose motives 
are easy to understand in the geo-political context of the Middle East. 
Both these producers are present in the war in Rwanda, where they 
supply weapons to the regime of President Habyarimana. There are 
rumours of the possible construction of an armaments factory in 
Uganda, which would thus be the third country in the continent to 
become a member of this very exclusive club. Elsewhere, Nigeria’s 
ambitions as a sub-regional power in West Africa could also give that 
country the urge to move from being a major importer of arms to 
being a producer. 


The case of Libya has to be taken separately in that it is difficult to 
know where to draw the line between the campaign of disinforma- 
tion conducted by the western powers and the revolutionary mili- 
tancy of the turbulent Colonel-President in Tripoli. What is certain 
is that Libya has long been supplying arms to all kinds of causes in 
Africa and elsewhere in the world. There is no being sure that Libyan 
activism has ceased, despite the sanctions imposed against Tripoli, 
and it is not impossible that Libya’s impressive arsenal is involved in 
supplying the militias that are proliferating in Africa at present. 


Cold War or Market Logic? 


In its declaration on “Operation Restore Hope”, the All Africa 
Conference of Churches stated plainly that such action could only 
be justified if it served to rid the country of all the weapons 
amassed there during the Cold War. 


Somalia is simply the supreme example of an Africa ravaged by 
poverty, disease and death — an Africa which is struggling with 
disintegration and programmes of structural adjustment, trying by 
every means available to it to attract more sympathy and under- 
standing from the clubs of Paris and London. Yet strangely 
enough, this same Africa never has any difficulty when it comes to 
finding weapons for the least little fear or conflict. 
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The impressive stock of thousand of tonnes of weaponry amassed 
by General Mohamed Aidid, discovered by the US troops in Mogadishu, 
included arms of Russian, American and Italian manufacture. Even 
if these weapons are a left-over from the cold war, their origin 
speaks sufficiently of the hypocrisy of the nations to make it neces- 
sary for us to take a closer look at the real motives underlying inter- 
national bounteousness. 


If anything, it raises the question of the significance of the armed 
forces in Africa. With the exception of the two world wars and other 
expeditions in Indochina and Algeria, the colonial armies were police 
forces because no real danger of outside attack existed. But the African 
countries gained their independence at the height of the Cold War 
and very quickly Africa found itself caught up in the arms race 
between the super-powers. The policies of national security that were 
part of the cold war, coupled with sentiments of national pride, plunged 
Africa into one of its greatest paradoxes: on the one hand, devel- 
opment decades to achieve the economic and social well-being of 
the population and at the same time prove to them that indepen- 
dence was not a delusion: and on the other, in the name of that 
independence and of national pride, an armaments policy that imme- 
diately undid all efforts for development. 


This contradiction reached its climax with the adjustment measures 
foreseen by the Bretton Woods Institutions. As is known, these 
decree the reduction of expenditure considered harmful to the per- 
formance of the economy and preach repayment of the foreign debt. 
Without entering into the details of the macro-economic debate it is 
worth recalling that these “unnecessary” expenses have always been 
those connected with spending on social services, and never with 
spending on armaments. The logical conclusion should be that the 
spending on national defence is therefore of some real use, but when 
one examines the performance of African armies when their coun- 
try’s sovereignty comes under threat one is entitled to ask if they serve 
any real purpose. With the exception perhaps of the Tanzanian 
exploit in Uganda, no African army has ever been able to win a vic- 
tory over another without the direct support of a super-power or a 
third country. The Biafran war in Nigeria, the wars in Shaba in Zaire, 
the Ogaden or Angola show the irrelevance of these armies, as does 
the ease with which coups d’état are mounted or undone. 


It has perhaps to be remembered that the world of States is a world 
of formalism which proceeds to the signing of texts which then take 
on the status of treaties, conventions or accords. 


Based on the principle that treaties are to be observed, States take 
these as guaranteeing the commitments made and defining the scope 
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of the responsibilities to be undertaken. In laying rights and obliga- 
tions on the contracting parties these agreements provide a legal basis 
for the actions of the protectors and create a pseudo-legitimacy in 
the eyes of the protected. 


This being so, having failed to obtain any clear and unequivocal adhe- 
sion by the African countries as a whole to the two East-West 
alliances, NATO and the Warsaw Pact, each power had to operate 
bilaterally to expand the basis of its presence in the continent. 


4) France 


Of all the western countries France is, for historical reasons, the first 
power to have established and maintained a close-knit network of 
military agreements. This network -which poses many problems for 
France’s African policy today, now that the Cold War has ended and 
African countries are aspiring to greater democracy — covers almost 
all the so-called “French-speaking” African countries, i.e. the former 
French colonies and the three former Belgian colonies (Zaire, Rwanda 
and Burundi). 


Two types of agreement are involved here: defence agreements and 
technical military assistance. . 


The defence agreements establish a hierarchy in French commitment 
in Africa. They are based on the principle that the signatories “lend 
one another aid and assistance to ensure their protection and defence 
and give African states the possibility, under certain conditions, of 
calling for the intervention of French forces to ensure their defence, 
or public order.”! The countries which have benefited from this max- 
imum protection are: Djibouti (1977), Gabon (1974), Ivory Coast (1961), 
Senegal (1974), Cameroun (1974), Central African Republic (1960) 
and Togo (1976). 


The agreements on technical military assistance concern the same 
countries with, in addition, Mauritania (1976), Niger (1977), Burkina 
Faso, (1961) Benin (1975), the Congo (1974), Madagascar (1973), Mali 
(19??), Rwanda (1975), Burundi (1969) and Zaire (1974). 


Agreements concerning joint military manoeuvres exist with Dji- 
bouti, Gabon, Ivory Coast, Senegal, Togo and Zaire. The total num- 
ber of French military advisers in Africa is around one thousand, with 


' Romain Yakemtchouk, “La coopération militaire de l’Afrique noire avec 


la France”, in Afrique Contemporaine no 127, July-August-September 
1983, p.4 and 5. 
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the biggest missions being in the above-mentioned countries, plus 
Rwanda and the Central African Republic. Parallel to this, some 7,000 
troops are stationed in the continent, of whom 3,500 are in Djibouti, 
1,200 in Senegal and 1,000 in the Central African Republic. 


b) The United States 


The supplies of arms by the United States were aimed at conserving 


their interests in Africa by keeping within the American sphere of 
influence a number of countries which they feared might otherwise 
go over to the other, i.e. the Soviet, camp. 


In other words, considerations of strategic balance have played an 
essential part in US policy in Africa. With the decline in importance 
of the colonial powers, the black continent came to occupy a grow- 
ing place in East-West rivalry. 


As early as 1967, the Defence Secretary, Robert McNamara, outlined 
three motives for American military assistance to Africa:’ 


— by preserving the independence of African states it helps to 
counter the spread of communism on the black continent; 


— it contributes to the stability of the regimes in power and fosters 
the socio-economic development of those countries; 


— it allows the Unites States to have at their disposal military facil- 
ities in Africa in line with its strategic needs: rights in regard to 
overflight, stop-over, refuelling and transit. 


Although this line of behaviour was pursued in relation to a large 
number of countries, it remained, relatively speaking, on a modest 
scale: from 1950 to 1968 the African continent received only 
218,000,000 dollars out of a total of 33.3 billion — in other words, 
0.65% of the total. 


In 1969 American military assistance to sub-Saharan Africa still 
‘amounted to only 152.8 million dollars, i.e. 0.4% of the total, and 
even then, more than half that sum went to Ethiopia, the two other 
countries to receive consignments of arms from the USA being Zaire 
and Liberia. 


The Angolan crisis caught the United States off balance; Washington 
was unable to use its power freely for the simple reason that, on the 


? Romain Yakemtchouk, “La coopération militaire de l'Afrique noire avec 
les puissances, lURSS et les USA”, in Afrique contemporaine, no 128, 
3/1983, p. 10 f. 
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one hand, there was a UN embargo on arms exports to Portuguese 
colonies and, on the other, the D. Clark amendment banning the sup- 
ply of military aid to the resistance movements in Angola. 


However, by roundabout means, notably the CIA, 25 million dollars 
worth of weapons were supplied to pro-western forces, as President 
Ford reported in 1975. 


The United States signed defence and military assistance agree- 
ments with Liberia (1972), Niger (1962), Senegal (1962), Zaire 
(1972), Ghana (1972), Mali (1972), Ethiopia (1975), Kenya (1980), 
Somalia (1980), but some of these, notably with Ethiopia, fell into 
abeyance. 


In East Africa, the countries which benefited most from American 
military aid (whether through Foreign Military Sales, FMA, or the 
International Military Education and Training Program, IMET) 
were the Sudan, Kenya, Somalia and Djibouti, while in West 
Africa, American policy was aimed essentially at establishing a so- 
called zone of stability, centred on Nigeria, which could not be 
infiltrated by Libya. 


c) The Soviet Union 


Pursuing their policy of strategic manoeuvring, the Soviets supplied 
arms to the liberation movements, to countries which subscribed to 
the Marxist-Leninist ideology and to others which were concerned 
to diversify and balance their sources of arms supplies in an East- 
West perspective. 


In West Africa, the first country to receive Soviet military aid, in March 
1960, was Guinea-Conakry. It was followed in March 1961 by Mali 
and then Ghana, which signed military agreements with the the 
Soviet Union to an amount of 803 million roubles. The Biafran war 
caused Nigeria to look for other suppliers so that it was no longer 
solely dependent on Britain for military equipment. The other coun- 
tries which received Soviet military aid, in differing amounts, were 
Tanzania, Uganda and, of course, Ethiopia. Angola, for its part, 
became the focal point for Soviet military aid after the MPLA came 
to power in Luanda in November 1975. On a differing scale coun- 
tries like Mozambique, the Congo and, to a lesser extent, Zambia 
received Soviet military assistance of various kinds. 


However, in 1990, only Angola (1976), Mozambique (1977), Ethiopia 
(1978) and the Congo (1981) had signed treaties of friendship and 
cooperation binding them to the Soviet Union. 
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Although China is an intermediate power, its military industry is tech- 
nologically less developed than those of the countries mentioned 
above. Nevertheless, it played a significant role as a supplier of con- 
ventional weapons in countries such as Tanzania, Zaire, Cameroun, 
Equatorial Guinea, Mozambique and the Congo. 


It signed military technical assistance agreements with these coun- 
tries although, with the exception of Tanzania, it has never been their 
principal supplier. 


Now that the Cold War is over, it is legitimate to ask whether 
the existence of these armies does not nowadays have more to 
do with defending a particular economic policy on behalf of the 
new order in the world, so that they have thus become a bul- 
wark fora whole legion of intermediaries and agents. This is far 
-more than just ideological manicheism. During this period we 
have after all witnessed ludicrous situations such as those I shall 
describe below. 


e In Angola the capitalist Unita was attacking American oil wells 
guarded by Cuban troops. 


e Zaire, a country which belongs par excellence in the capitalist 
sphere of influence, received military aid from China and North 
Korea in its venture with the FNLA against the socialist MPLA. 


e In its determination to recover the Ogaden, Siad Barre’s Somalia 
received aid from the Soviet Union against the Marxist-Leninist 
Ethiopia of Mengistu Hailé Mariam. It finally turned to the USA 
for help in this vain enterprise. 


e The socialist Tanzania received help from Britain to overthrow 
the Ugandan regime of Idi Amin Dada, which had Libyan sup- 
port. 


e Closer to home France, which had been helping the Chadian Pres- 
ident Hissein Habre, turned against him to support a dissident group 
backed by Sudan and socialist Libya. 


The list of these mixed varieties could be endlessly extended but the 
important thing to note is that they point to the absence of any ide- 
ological motives and the prevalence instead of the logic of the mar- 
ket, pure and simple. Africa is certainly not such a prosperous mar- 
ket as the Middle East but in any business there is no such thing as 
large or small profits — any chance to make money will do. And if 
need be the opportunity has to be created. 
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After 1989, the year when the cold war officially ended, there are 
still hotbeds of conflict in Africa which deserve our attention. The 
conflicts in Sudan, Ethiopia, Rwanda, Senegal, Niger, Mali and Angola 
need to be explored by the ecumenical community, without suc- 
cumbing to the influence of the media which are more concerned 
for sensation then real information. 


Underlying most of these conflicts are commercial interests. The 
Liberian tragedy has enabled French groups to gain control of the 
iron mines at Mount Nimba, for which they give unqualified support 
to Charles Taylor, enabling him to maintain a large stock of weapons. 


The present war between Unita and the MPLA Angolan government 
is a war between the two groups Chevron (USA) and Elf Aquitaine 
(France) for control of the country’s oil wells and diamond mines. 


Ethiopia is a soft under-belly with, in the background, all the syn- 
drome of Muslim fundamentalism and ethnic fragmentation. The fall 
of Mengistu brought the coalition of the EPRDF (Tigreans) and the 
EPLF (Eritreans) to power and enabled them to establish a policy of 
ethnic autonomy. The overturning of alliances with the former pro- 
tégés of the Mengistu regime (the rebels of the Sudan Popular Lib- 
eration Army) has also had considerable consequences in the over- 
all balance in the sub-region and the increased demands of the 
Oromo tribe. 


In the civil war in the Sudan it is impossible to over-exaggerate the 
role played by the tycoon Tiny Rowlands in the divisions within the 
Sudan Popular Liberation Army. According to information in our hands, 
Tiny Rowlands is trying to raise the price of Lonrho shares by means 
of a clever deal involving Colonel Ghadaffi, General Bashir and 
Colonel Garang. There is, be it added, is a strong smell of oil in the: 
Sudan, which no doubt fires temptations. 


Still in connection with Muslim fundamentalism, there is increasing 
talk of the possibility of open conflicts between Christians and Mus- 
lims in Tanzania, which could bring a large-scale influx of arms from 
the Arab countries of the Middle East. 


Democracy and New Conflicts 


When the western powers partitioned Africa amongst themselves in 
the 19th century, they did so on the basis of a European understanding 
of the State, as found in the Treaty of Westphalia. The Africans thus 
lived with a certain fiction of the nation-state, an illusion upheld by 
the single party and the climate of the Cold War. The coming of democ- 
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racy and the demands for wider popular participation in decision- 
making have brought the renewed demands for autonomy and also 
a measure of intolerance. Analysis of certain situations gives grounds 
for thinking that we are likely to see a proliferation of ethnic con- 
flicts in Africa in the years ahead. 


“Jeune Afrique”, one of the most influential weeklies in French- 
speaking Africa, regularly publishes advertisements by arms suppli- 
ers intended both for the armed forces and for “private networks”. 
These adverts are always careful to stress that these are “duty-free 
exports”. These adverts and many like them in other magazines are 
evidence of the profitable activities of the arms merchants. Added 
to this is the proliferation of security agencies offering their services 
to government offices and to politicians. This latter aspect is not unre- 
lated to the emergence of the militias that have sprung up around 
certain politicians in some countries. 


-The burning question of the moment is whether or not there will be 

a correlation between the availability of arms on all these markets 
and the disintegration of the State in Africa coupled with the rise in 
ethnic intolerance. The combination of these factors will have enor- 
mous repercussions on peace in the continent and the churches are 
called to play a prophetic role in making our world a world of 
peace. 


African Churches and Conflicts 


In most of the situations of conflict in Africa the church very often 
seems to be part of the problem. In such situations it is seen as an 
expression of ethnic identity taking advantage of its moral authority 
to feed the existing tensions. This sad state of affairs highlights the 
fact that it is difficult, given the circumstances, to expect the church 
to tackle the problems linked to the transfer of arms lucidly and coura- 
geously. 


We must therefore support one another in finding ways to educate 
the churches to read the signs of the times. This is an urgent task in 
a continent where the peoples often do not understand what is 
going on and where the church is more and more often seen as a 
life-buoy in stormy waters. 


Translated from the French 
Language Service, WCC 
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THE CASE OF BRAZIL 


Newton Carlos 





Introduction 


The following is the abstract of a substantial paper prepared for and 
sent to the Consultation organizers by Mr Newton Carlos, a Brazil- 
ian journalist specializing in issues of militarism and peace at the Insti- 
tuto de Estudos da Religiao SER) in Rio de Janeiro. It is based in 
part on his substantial contribution to the recently published book 
El Arsenal Sudamericano de Sadam Husen (Buenos Aires, Argentina: 
Grupo Zeta, 1991), and on recent research concerning Brazilian mil- 
itary-industrial activity in the arms trade. Mr. Carlos was unable to 
participate personally in the consultation, but the following was 
written ‘and presented orally by Charles Harper, of the CCIA staff. 


Summary 


Successive Brazilian military and civilian governments in the 1970s 
and 1980s achieved a substantial degree of commercial success in 
the export of arms, especially to Iraq. Brazilian industry and a well- 
defined socio-economic class benefitted greatly from the war between 
Iraq and Iran. Sophisticated and reliable conventional arms were pro- 
duced and exported by a thriving Brazilian military-industrial com- 


plex (thereby contributing to servicing Brazil’s huge foreign debt with » 


favourable trade balances). It was accompanied by secret military- 
controlled research and development of nuclear reactor and arms 
capacities, with the assistance of Germany. There is evidence to indi- 
cate that the collapse of the Iraqi market, with the end of the Gulf 
War, has not diminished Brazilian aspirations to develop and pro- 
duce new arms for conflict markets elsewhere in the South. A costly 
nuclear submarine is being developed and promoted for construc- 
tion in a South Atlantic strategic alliance with Argentina and South 
Africa. The Brazilian scientific community, as well as significant polit- 
ical, academic and non-governmental sectors of society, meanwhile 
voice strong opposition to such schemes, issuing warnings on the 
perils of continued nuclear energy development and the ecological 
disasters which could result from accidents and from the notorious 
lack of effective measures to guarantee the protection of the popu- 
lation. The author hints that the continued autonomous role of the 
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military in determining the use of national resources is a grave prob- 
lem for the civilian democracies in Latin America. 


Abstract 


Between 1976 and 1988 Brazil sold Iraq 1670 armoured vehicles, 260 
Astro II rocket launchers and, it is reported, 800 B/EE and “Al Hos- 
sein” scud missiles — modified versions of the Soviet-model rockets 
produced in Brazil. It is also alleged that Brazil furnished Iraq with 
8 tons of so-called “Yellow Cake” uranium to be used in producing 
atomic weapons. Further information exists to the effect that a new 
high performance ground-to-ground anti-tank missile (known as 
“MSS”) is in production. Guided by laser beams it is due to be oper- 
ational in February 1993. A consortium of three Brazilian companies 
linked to the Centro Tecnologico do Exercito (Army) and an Italian 
company combined resources to produce an impressive weapon capa- 
ble of penetrating 750mm thick steel plates. Private industries and 
the military are hoping that tensions will be maintained in the 
Middle East so that further sales can be made to benefit Brazilian 
interests. 


The historical background to these developments is complex, dat- 
ing to the decision taken in 1952 by Brazil to renounce the treaty of 
military assistance it had with the USA. It was the beginning of 
strengthened diplomatic relations with countries of the Third World, 
especially in Africa, and the development of a policy of non-align- 
ment and independence from the US sphere of influence. A strong 
nationalist position, combined with the desire to develop an 
autonomous armaments industry, brought the Brazilian military (at 
that time in power) to sign, in 1975, an ambitious and significant treaty 
with West Germany. Coming seven years after the five great pow- 
ers signed the nuclear non-proliferation treaty (1968), effectively 
exluding Brazil from entry into the atomic club, its new alliance with 
Germany committed the European partner not only to develop tool- 
making capacities for arms manufacture but also to engage in build- 
ing a series of nuclear reactors. These included 8 reactors, a heavy 
components factory for reactors and for the circulation of nuclear 
combustion, the mining of uranium and conversion to gas, the 
provision of subsidiary industrial services for these purposes and 

training several thousand military and civilian workers and cadres. 
Combined with the development of an industrial base (already stim- 
ulated by the production of German-model Volkswagen automobiles 
in the ABC area of Sao Paulo), the Brazilian military nurtured ambi- 
tious plans for the development of competitive modern conven- 
tional arms as well as nuclear capabilities on an ambitious long-range 
project. 
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This vast military-industrial complex, shrouded in secrecy by successive 
military regimes, spawned an estimated 350-400 arms manufactur- 
ers. During a 13-year research project, one doctoral candidate (name 
withheld) managed to locate only 162 factories. The full panoply of 
arms and equipment is not known. Civilian and military (Tucano) 
air planes, computerized tanks with laser night vision, reconnaissance 
vehicles, rockets — the Astros series in particular — and a constella- 


tion of mobile missile-launchers are among the wide-ranging prod- . 


ucts sold to other countries. Avibras Aerospacial, one of the largest 
producers, sold over 600 million dollars worth of rocket-launchers 
to Iraq alone (india, Pakistan, Kuwait, Saudi Arabia and Qatar have 
also acquired the Avibras Astros system). For the Brazilian produc- 
ers, Iraq proved to be an ideal customer: oil for export (to Brazil), 
an aggressive and expansionist geopolitical strategy and a thirst for 
rockets, combat vehicles and other arms. 


The adoption by a renewed and democratically-elected congress of 
the new 1988 Constitution saw the creation of vigorous and inde- 
pendent investigation by parliamentarians into Brazilian military 
(mis)use of national resources. Charges of corruption follow, and are 
not unrelated to the public rejection and impeachment of President 
Collor. This comes as a moment when the armed forces are suffer- 
ing the worst financial crisis in twenty years (national budgetary 
defence allocations in 1990 represent 10 % of those in 1970). After 
the virtual collapse of Middle East markets, military and especially 
the Navy’s ambitions to build a nuclear submarine — a bid for pick- 
ing up the arms industry slack — are running into deep trouble. Envi- 
ronmentalists, members of the scientific community, the political class 
and other members of Brazilian civilian society sharply challenge the 
government, questioning not only the cost such a project would rep- 
resent for a heavily-burdened economy, but above all the dangers 
which nuclear energy would bring. The recent death of an undeter- 
mined number of persons in the State of Goias, due to a nuclear 
spillover, has energized the public call for conversion away from 
nuclear to more conventional forms of power. 
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THE CASE OF SOUTH KOREA 


Jong-Wha Park 


1. Problem of Military Balance in Arms Reduction 


The military standoff between South and North Korea since the 
country’s division does not yet show any clear sign of virtual change, 
even in an age of “new détente”. 


There are different views on the strength of armed forces: Judging 
by the statistics (see Table 1) South Korea and US Armed Forces esti- 
mate that North Korea is quantitatively superior to the South. North 
Korea asserts, however, its own qualitative inferiority in weaponry. 
In either case, the problem factor is that the arms race is justified and 
intensified in the name of national military security. A third party, 
especially among NGOs, sees it already so balanced that the quali- 
tatively superior weaponry of the South may well vie with a clear 
advantage of the North in terms of air, armour and artillery. Considering 
the so-called “3-to-1 rule” for successful break-through operations, 
there is between the two Koreas no overwhelming superiority or infe- 
riority at all. 


The unceasing arms race is unnecessarily too heavy a burden on both 
sides, at the cost of people’s welfare. The South uses reportedly yearly 
around 6% of its GNP and the North over 30% of its GNP for defence 
purposes, both of which amount almost the same, if we consider that 
the volume of GNP of the South is six times larger than that of the 
North. 


The question is: At what reduced level can and should the military 
balance be agreed upon? And through which process? 


2. Problem of Denuclearization and Withdrawal of 
United States Troops 


The US military presence in Korea exemplifies its strategic rationale 
of “forward defence”, aiming at maintaining military bases as far from 
the continental US as possible to prevent wars from the American 
heartland. According to such a defence strategy Korea, with Japan, 
belongs to the northern anchor of the panoceanic garrison zone. 
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At present 44,000 US troops are deployed in the South, with 
their estimated over six hundred on-site tactical nuclear weapons 
(see Table 2). In both South and North the Korean people would 
welcome the withdrawal of US troops from the peninsula. 


In the wake of heated debate over nuclear weapons among 
South Koreans, and especially in the hesitant negotiations be- 
tween South and North Korea, President Roh of South Korea declared 
in 1992, unilaterally, the “denuclearization of the peninsula”. But 
what it really meant is still to be proved, except that it also aims 
at stopping the alleged attempt of the North to build a nuclear reac- 
tor. There is as yet no official evidence that nuclear weapons, 
which are only in the hands of US troops, really have been removed 
or destroyed. 


North Korea’s nuclear reactor at Yongbyon, now a worldwide con- 
troversial issue, seems rather to keep maintaining Pyongyang as the 
US military’s favoured enemy than to stir up genuine concern about 
N. Korea’s “probable” manufacturing of a nuclear bomb. In terms of 
the denuclearization issue, N. Korea sticks to an all-out “nuclear-free 
zoning of the peninsula”. 


3. Peace and Conflict Resolution through Regional 
Common Security 


South Korea’s call for a phased withdrawal, and that of North Korea 
to a simultaneous all-out withdrawal of US troops from the penin- 
sula, must not be a signal to the Japanese Self-Defence Forces pos- 
sibly to replace the consequent military power vacuum, if the 
South-North Korean military standoff is to be kept at its present 
stage. 


The official rhetoric of North Korea about the issue of withdrawal of 
US troops is not consistent with the private utterances of its officials. 
They say repeatedly that such a withdrawal claim should not be a 
non-negotiable precondition for reunification talks. It may be true 
that the realpolitik of North Korea prioritizes an opening-up of diplo- 
matic ties with Washington and of at least economic cooperation with 
Tokyo, whilst still tolerating the military presence of the US in South 
Korea. At this point we have to take account of South Korea’s recent 
ties with Moscow and Beijing, who had long been strong allies with 
North Korea in the age of the Cold War. 


Unlike the global trend towards arms reduction, the North-East Asian 
geopolitical situation seems to create increased military tension, in 
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particular the unceasing arming of China, which already possesses 
nuclear weapons, and the rising militarization of Japan. Such phe- 
nomena make the inter-Korean arms reduction talks additionally dif- 
ficult. 


A peace-making effort in the North-East Asian region can most 
favourably be brought to fruition through reunification of the divided 
Korea. But in view of the present geopolitical situation in the region 
negotiations on the basis of a common security concept, including 
the region as well as the Korean peninsula, should soon be started. 
Such a step includes an effort to make possible a nuclear-free zone 
of the region and also paves the way to the proposed Asia-Pacific 
Rim free trade zone. 


4. Confidence-Building Measures for Reunification 


Up to December 1992 the nine Seoul-Pyongyang reunification nego- 
tiations at prime ministerial level had produced a comprehensive 
“Mutual Agreement”: political-military, economic and humanitarian. 
It is still an “agreement on paper”. 


In terms of the military situation, first of all, the armistice treaty still 
effective since 1953 should be replaced by a peace treaty co-signed 
by the surrounding countries, which then includes the North-South 
Korean non-aggression pact as agreed upon. 


Such measures as, for example, the revoking of the National Secu- 
rity Law of the South and of the Criminal Law of the North, both of 
which label the other side as an “illegal enemy”, should be put into 
practice. This means gradual overall democratization of domestic polit- 


ical life in each of the divided parts. Both sides could take further » 


steps — not military ones in the first place, but towards economic and 
humanitarian cooperation, which could eventually contribute to eas- 
ing the military conflicts. 


Confidence-building measures can no longer be the responsibility 
of governments alone. A committed solidarity of NGOs, especially 
among churches at worldwide, regional and national level, should 
be formed as a sign of reconciling mission for God’s people and of 
the peace-making unity of God’s churches. 
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The Military Balance on the Korean Peninsula 


ARMY 
Personnel 


Tank 
M-47 
M-48A5 


Armoured Fighting Vehicle 


MICV 


ARG 


Artillery 
105-203 mm 
MRL 


SSM:Honest John 


mor: 81-107 mm 


Anti-Tank 
M-18/36 


RCL:57/106 mm 


RL: LAW 
ATGW:TOW 
Air Defence 
20-40 mm 
SAM:HAWK 


Nike Hercules 


IL-HAWK 
Stinger 


NAVY 


Personnel 
Submarine 
Destroyers 
Frigates 
Corvettes 
FAC (G) 
FAC (D 
FAG 

Patrol craft 
Amph 


TABLE 1: 
(1987) 
South Korea North Korea 
542,000 750,000 (-100,000) 
350 (+40) T-34/54/55/62 
950 T-59 
T-62/63 (ight) 
some 200 MICV 
APC 
850 (+60) recce 
3,300 JoAS2 mom 
140 MRL 
12 SSM: Scud B 
FROG-5/7 
5,300 mor: 82-240 mm 
58 SU-76/100 
some RCL:82-107 mm 
some 
some ATGW:AT-1/3 
600 23-100 mm 
110 SAM: SA-7 
100 


28 (on order) 
133 (on order) 


29,000 (425,000) 
il 
y 
6 
1] 
io 


127 
46 


2,700 


300 


150 
1,400 
140 


6,000 
1,800 
i 

54 
11,000 


800 


2,500 


SOME 


8,000 


35,000 
va 


34 
136 
167 

65 
135 





AIR FORCE 
Personnel 
Bombers 
Fighting Aircraft 
F-5A/B/E/F 
F-16 C/D 


Interceptors 
F-4D/E 
F-4/E 


COIN 
A=3/B 


Recce 
RF-54 


Transport 
Helicopters 
Training 


AAM 
Sidewinder 
Sparrow 


SAM 


ASM 
Maverick 


Population 
GDP (1985) 
Defence budget (1986) 


Source: 
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South Korea 


33,000 


260 


20+16 (on order) 


65 


4 (on order) 


23 


10 

34 

26 (+280) 
226 


SOme 
some 


some (on order) 
42,126,000 

$ 86.79 bn 

$ 5.11 bn 


North Korea 
53,000 
IL-28 80 
Su-7 30 
MiG-15/17 280 
MiG-19/Q-5 100 
MiG-19 60 
MiG-21 50 
MiG-23 some 40 
242 
206 
250 
AA-2 some 
SA-2 800 
21,153,000 
$ 42.45 bn 

$ 3.87 bn | 


The International Institute for Strategic Studies, The Military Balance 1987-1988 
(London: IISS, 1988), pp. 162-165 


£13 
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TABLE 2: 


American Nuclear Weapons in South Korea* 


Service System Number of Load & 
Nuclear- Reload 


capable (# per 
systems system) 
US Air Fighter- 
Force Bombers 
(F-4 Phantom) 48 4 
US Army Artillery 
8” (M-110) 28 2 
155 mm (M-109) 76 2 
Surface to Air 
Missiles 
Nike-Hercules 144 1 
Surface to 
Surface Missiles 
Honest John 4 20 
Sergeant 2 6 
Atomic Mines 25-90 1 
TOTALS 327-352 


Total Explosive 
Nuclear Power per 


Weapons weapon 
(maximum 
kilotonnage) 

192 LO ke 

56 1 kt 
152 1 kt 
144 5 kt 

80 100 kt 
12 100 kt. 

25-50 5 kt 
661-686 
Nuclear Weapons 


* Estimates based on the following methodology: Nuclear capable systems in Korea 
were identified and then, using estimates based on European load and reload 


experience, a total for each system was computed. 


** The Hiroshima bomb was 15 kt. 
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United States Nuclear Weapons Infrastructure in 
South Korea 


South Korea is the only forward U.S. base for storage of nuclear 
weapons in Asia and the only place in the world where nuclear 
weapons face a non-nuclear “foe”. 


Nuclear bombs, artillery, and atomic demolition munitions are stored 


at Kunsan airbase and would be dispersed to a number of military 
units at the outbreak of hostilities. 


The number of nuclear weapons stored at Kunsan airbase is in all 
151-60 bombs, 40 8-inch and 30 155-mm artillery projectiles and 
21 ADMs. The U.S. and South Korean militaries are fully integrated 
in terms of planning and operations. 


South Korea is also the only country where U.S. military forces are 
kept permanently DEFCON (Defence Readiness Condition) 4, one 
level above normal alert. (Source: Nuclear Battlefields, William M. 
Arkin and Richard W. Fieldhouse, Ballinger Publishing Company, 
1985.) 
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THE CASE OF THE MIDDLE EAST 


Letter from the General Secretary of the 
Middle East Council of Churches (MECC) 


Gabriel Habib 


1. The experience of the last decades in the Middle East was char- 
acterized by wars which led to militarization, authoritarianism and 
violations of human rights. This region has suffered too long the effects 
of one war after another. The human tragedy and suffering contin- 
ues long after the attention of the media has shifted to other tragic 
situations in the world. 


2. Therefore, an impartial implementation of United Nations Secu- 
rity Council resolutions is essential, lest the rhetoric of a New World 
Order is to remain hollow and unconvincing. The following exam- 
ples can be cited here: the continued occupation of Palestinian ter- 
ritory in contravention of UN Security Council Resolutions 242 and 
338; the occupation of Lebanon by Israel despite the UN Resolution 
425; the occupation of the Golan Heights in defiance of UN Resolu- 
tions; and the continued occupation of Northern Cyprus. International 
law must be decisively applied. 


3. Such situations allowed different patterns of arms proliferation 
to take place, and only arms dealers benefit from such transactions. 
Major scandals in recent years have involved supply of weapons and 


weapons-related equipment from the West to the Middle East, for 


example, the US Contra-Saddamgate saga, the British supply of 
equipment to Iraq up to the eve of the war, German firms provid- 
ing material for manufacturers of chemical weapons, French supplies 
to both sides in Iran-Iraq war, etc. 


4. Following the end of the Cold War, it was hoped that the end 
of superpower rivalry could lead to peace with justice in the Middle 
East that would put an end to arms transfers from major powers, which 
caused insecurity and militarization. Many promises were made con- 
cerning the solution of ongoing conflicts within the Middle East and 
strong statements were issued by the USA and other major industrial 
powers concerning restriction of arms transfers to the region. How- 
ever, what we observe today is a huge demand for weapons by pre- 
cisely those nations who made the promises and called for restric- 
tion of arms transfers less than two years ago. 
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5. The Stockholm International Peace Institute (SIPRD indicates 
that the Middle East was not the largest importer of major weapons 
in 1991. This is due to the acquisition program of various Asian coun- 
tries, including South Korea. Nevertheless, the pattern of arms trans- 
fers to the Middle East and the huge quantity of weapons on order 
is a cause of deep concern. 


6. The issue of proliferation of non-conventional (nuclear, chemi- 
cal and biological) weapons is further cause for grave concern. 
Clearly, measures of verification and inspection are required. How- 
ever, it is hard to see how this can be achieved without broader agree- 
ment on security issues. 


7. In the light of the above, the Middle East Council of Churches 
(MECC) welcomes the initiative of the World Council of Churches in 
calling a seminar on arms transfers and proliferation and reinforces 
the importance of the issues involved. We invite WCC member 
churches, particularly in the countries of major suppliers, to make 
out of the subject matter a strong focus of their work for justice, peace 
and the integrity of creation. 
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IS POLITICAL CONTROL OF THE 
ARMS TRADE POSSIBLE ? 


THE VIEW FROM WASHINGTON 


Lora Lumpe 


1. Introduction 


In mid-September 1992, two weeks before it was to recess for the 
remainder of the year, the Bush Administration notified Congress that 
it intended to sell nearly $18 billion* of America’s most advanced com- 
-bat aircraft, supporting infrastructure and munitions to several Third 
World countries (see box below). To put this in perspective, that is 
over three times the value of weapons sold to the Third World by 
the Soviet Union (the world’s second largest arms merchant) in all 
of 1991. Congress barely objected, leaving the Administration free to 
consummate these deals. 


This from an Administration and a Congress that professed often after 
“Operation Desert Storm” to be committed to preventing further 
destabilizing arms races in the Third World. What happened to bring 
about this seeming change of policy? Post-Cold War arms industry 
lay-offs, aggressive lobbying by the defense industry, the recession 
and, most importantly, the Presidential and Congressional elections 
in November, converged to make this huge amount of arms traffick- 
ing appear routine and non-controversial. 


Demonstrating the political nature of these deals, President Bush 
announced the two largest — a sale of 150 F-16 aircraft to Taiwan 
and 72 F-15s to Saudi Arabia — during campaign rallies at the arms 
makers’ plants. President Bush was, however, not alone in acting to 
politicize these sales. As a Presidential candidate, Bill Clinton sup- 
ported both deals, in an apparent effort to win the arms industry work- 
ers’ votes. And powerful Members of Congress from states with sig- 
nificant arms industry — and with reelection anxieties of their own — 
lobbied hard in Congress for these sales. Members who in the past 
have voted on the side of restraining Third World arms races remained 
silent, mindful of sabotaging their colleagues’ or Presidential candi- 
date’s election bids. 


* Throughout this text billions are U.S. billions, i.e. 1 billion = 1000 mil- 
lions. 
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TABLE 1 


Sales in September: U.S. in a Race against Itself 


Taiwan F-16 Deal On 14 September the Pentagon tells Congress of 
its plan to sell 150 General Dynamics F-16A/B fighter aircraft to Tai- 
wan. In addition to the aircraft, 1,500 air-to-air missiles, 500,000 rounds 
of ammunition, spare parts, training and logistics support will be sold, 
in a deal totalling $5.8 billion. 


Saudi F-15 Sale Also on 14 September Congress receives formal noti- 
fication from the Pentagon of its plan to offer Saudi Arabia 72 F-15 
“XP” aircraft in a deal worth $9billion. The F-15XP is the F-15E “Strike 
Eagle” with somewhat down-graded avionics and munitions. Because 
of its bombing capacity, the F-15E has never before been exported to 
any country. The sale also includes: advanced navigation and target- 
ing pods for 48 of the 72 aircraft, 900 Maverick air-to-ground missiles, 
600 air-to-air missiles, 600 cluster bombs, 700 laser-guided bombs and 
spare parts. 


F-16 Sale to Greece On 18 September the Pentagon formally noti- 
fies Congress of its plan to sell Greece 40 F-16C7D fighters, 10 spare 
engines and 40 sets of LANTIRN navigation and targeting pods for 
$1.8 billion. In late August the Greek National Defense Board deter- 
mined that the Greek Airforce needed these 40 aircraft to counter the 
40 F-16s which the U.S. sold Turkey in March. 


Helicopter Sales to Tatwan On 21 September Congress is notified 
by the Pentagon of a $161 million sale of 12 anti-submarine warfare 
helicopters to Taiwan. 


AMRAAM to Turkey On 22 September the Pentagon tells Congress 
it intends to sell Turkey 20 AIM-120 Advanced Medium-Range Air-to- 
Air Missiles for its F-16 aircraft. The sale is worth $17 million. 


Compensation for Israel On 27 September the press reports that 
the U.S. will give Israel an undisclosed number of Apache and Black- 
hawk attack helicopters in partial compensation for the F-15 sale to 
Saudi Arabia. Negotiations for a package of security assurances to Israel 
have been underway for several weeks. Also under consideration are: 
greater access to U.S. satellite intelligence; increased pre-positioning 
of U.S. military stocks in Israel; and a long-term commitment to Israel’s 
annually legislated $1.8 billion in military grant aid from the U.S. In 
addition, rather than buying more high tech American weaponry, 
Israel reportedly wants the technical information to allow them to build 
and modify the equipment themselves. 


One-Month Total: Over $17.779 Billion 
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Arms trade control efforts in America, already limping along, faced 
off against “Jobs Now” in September, and “Jobs” won. This paper 
examines both the rhetoric and the reality of U.S. efforts to rein in 
the international arms trade since the end of “Operation Desert 
Storm”, explores what we might expect in the coming years from 
the new Clinton Administration and the new Congress, and dis- 
cusses some policy options that U.S. policymakers could and should 
pursue to lessen the U.S. and international arms trade. 


2. How American Arms Sales Are Decided 


While the conduct of foreign policy is primarily in the purview of 
the Executive Branch, Congress has both a Constitutional and legis- 
lated role in American arms sales decision-making. The decision to 
sell originates in the Executive Branch, with the National Security Coun- 
cil, the State Department and Defense Security Assistance Agency at 
the Pentagon being the primary actors. But the Arms Export Control 
Act of 1976 mandates that Congress be notified by the Executive Branch 
of arms sales over $14 million to most Third World countries and 
given 30 days to consider those sales before the weapons may for- 
mally be offered. (The dollar threshold is higher and the time period 
shorter for sales to NATO countries and “major non-NATO allies” such 
as Israel, Egypt, Australia and Japan.) 


In order to block a sale, Congress must pass a veto-proof (two-thirds 
majority) resolution of disapproval in both chambers. This has never 
happened, in part due to the difficulty of introducing and moving a 
resolution through Congress within 30 days. Nevertheless, this Con- 
gressional check has prevented sales in the past. The Administration 
has withdrawn some in the face of unrelenting opposition and has 
held back from sending some to Congress, fearing a politically costly 
fight. 


Congress also plays a central role in deciding on how to allocate 
resources in the annual foreign aid appropriation bill. For fiscal year 
1993, and fairly typical of trends over the past several years, this 
bill contained $2.5 billion for bilateral development assistance, and 
$3.5 billion in military aid programs, grants or concessional loans to 
allow countries to purchase American weapons. Another $2.7 billion 
in “economic support fund” money, untargeted grant money given 
on the basis of strategic military considerations, rather than on devel- 
opment needs, was also approved. 


The Foreign Assistance Act governs the provision of this aid. This 
law, in conjunction with the Arms Export Control Act, set out U.S. 
law on most aspects of U.S. arms transfers. They define “weapons” 
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and mandate that all exports of weapons be licensed by the State 
Department; they spell out the licensing procedure for government- 
brokered sales, as well as for commercial sales negotiated directly 
by arms manufacturers; and they establish dollar thresholds above 
which Congressional notification is required. 


In addition, the laws contain several very good, but often unenforced, 
prohibitions on sales of weapons under certain conditions. For 
instance, the law mandates that U.S.-supplied arms be used only for 
“defensive” purposes. The use by Israel of U.S.-made F-16 aircraft to 
bomb the Iraqi Osirak nuclear facility in 1981, to invade Lebanon in 
1982 and to raid PLO headquarters in Tunis in 1986, all stretch the 
definition of “defensive,” yet the flow of arms to Israel was uninter- 
rupted. Similarly, all buyers of U.S. weapons must promise not to re- 
sell or transfer U.S.-supplied arms without prior approval from the 
United States government. Illegal reshipment is, according to the law, 
to result in ineligibility for further arms sales or weapons grants. Nev- 
ertheless, according to various U.S. government agencies, Israel, 
South Korea, Turkey and Saudi Arabia have all violated this provi- 
sion in the near past without suffering the legislated cutoff. As a third 
example, U.S. arms sales are prohibited to countries “which engage 
in a consistent pattern of gross violations of internationally recog- 
nized human rights.” Even so, the United States continues to give 
and sell weapons to many countries that fail to conform to interna- 
tionally-recognized human rights standards, even by the State Depart- 
ment’s own accounting. 


Further, because Congress is not required to approve each sale (or 
each major sale) by recorded vote, members are afforded the luxury 
of sounding off against the arms trade without actually having to do 
anything to stop it, or to take any responsibility for its continuance. 
In the 102nd Congress, which ended in October 1992, more hear- 
ings were held and more legislation was introduced concerning arms 
sales and the proliferation of weaponry than ever before. A July 1991 
Congressional Research Service report catalogued more than 30 rel- 
evant bills that were pending, the most notable and far-reaching of 
which proposed a moratorium on arms sales to the Middle East. 


\ 


3. Rhetoric versus Reality in the U.S. Congress 


Initiated in the Spring of 1991 by five House leaders — Representa- 
tives Fascell, Gejdenson, Gephardt, Hamilton and Obey -— the pro- 
posal called on President Bush to temporarily halt U.S. arms sales to 
the Mideast as a show of good faith, while seeking to negotiate some 
rules of the road with the other major arms suppliers to prevent fur- 
ther market-driven arms buildups in the region. 
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Their proposal was widely criticized by the U.S. arms industry and 
by the Administration as being unilateral in nature, and therefore not 
only doomed to failure, but also dangerous. It would, the opposi- 
tion argued, result in a loss of moderating U.S. influence and con- 
trol in the region, while others would step in to sell arms there. Tes- 
tifying in July 1991, Undersecretary of State Reginald Bartholomew 
asserted that: 


any unilateral action by the U.S. in seeking a change in the global 
arms trade, such as implementing a moratorium, is a non-starter. 
... More than likely, a moratorium would impede our efforts to 
construct an effective international supplier restraint system, 
deter the other major suppliers from working with us, and would 
allow “renegade” suppliers to simply step in and take our place. 


Representative Lee Hamilton, a leading advocate of the moratorium, 
asked Bartholomew why a sales moratorium would hamper arms trans- 
fer control efforts more than massive U.S. sales to the region. Hamil- 
ton received little clarification, but nevertheless, Congress signed off 
on billions of dollars of sales to the region in 1991, and the morato- 
rium legislation was weakened at every stage of the legislative 
process. The resulting language, as passed in October 1991 in the 
fiscal year 1992 State Department authorizing bill (P.L. 102-138), 
mandated simply that the administration continue the process of dia- 
logue it had already begun with the four other major weapons sell- 
ers. 


Even more far-reaching rhetoric was bouncing off the walls of Con- 
gress in Spring 1991. Rep. Anthony Beilenson said that “the United 
States should lead the way to ending all arms sales worldwide. ... It 
is dangerously shortsighted not to apply the lessons of the Gulf War 


beyond that one region.” Rep. Romano Mazzoli suggested ina floor . 


speech said, “what is really needed ... is an absolute total ban on 
sales of arms of all types.” 


In the Senate, Joe Biden, an influential member of the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee, sponsored legislation calling for the Administration 
to develop a plan for “halting the flow of unconventional weapons 
and controlling the transfer of advanced conventional arms to the 
Middle East.” He also called for the government to make “a good 
faith effort” to convene a conference of the key supplier nations to 
establish “an effective operational system of limits and controls.” 


House Majority Leader Dick Gephardt wrote in April 1991, “I hope 
the President will ... join with the Congress in imposing a tempo- 
rary ban on any American arms transfers to the Middle East — a pause 
to which other principal supplier states must be asked to adhere.” 
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He even proposed that “Once the United States has established 
itself as an example, American sponsorship of a Security Council 
resolution to suspend all shipments of military supplies to the 
region would be an ideal basis to start Administration-Congress co- 
operation.” 


A metaphor for what happened in Congress, less than a year later 
Gephardt was no longer talking about halting shipments to the 
region. Rather, he was twisting his colleagues’ arms in support of a 
massive sale of F-15 aircraft to Saudi Arabia. The aircraft are made 
by McDonnell Douglas Corporation, located in his district in St. 
Louis. Since the U.S. has purchased all of the F-15s it intends to buy, 
and the production line is slated to close down, McDonnell Douglas 
claimed that the sale would save as many as 40,000 jobs for a few 
more years. 


4. A Case Study in What’s Gone Wrong 


The buckling of Congressional resolve to affect the international arms 
trade can best be seen in the F-15 deal with Saudi Arabia. The sale 
dates back to 1985, when Saudi Arabia requested and the Adminis- 
tration proposed to sell more F-15s to Riyadh. The deal met with 
tremendous Congressional opposition, and in the end Saudi Arabia 
was limited by Congressional edict to a total of 60 F-15 aircraft, which 
they already had. Any new aircraft would have to be on a one-for- 
one replacement. Congress also explicitly banned sales of the “E” to 
Saudi Arabia, because of its offensive capabilities. 


In August 1990, however, President Bush authorized the emergency 
transfer of 12 more F-15s under a national security waiver, eliminat- 
ing the Congressional cap and ban on selling F-15Es. Taking advan- 
tage of this opening, in November 1991, McDonnell Douglas Vice 
President Bob Trice announced that Saudi Arabia was seeking 72 new 
F-15 aircraft. Congress was quick to react. Democratic Senator Howard 
Metzenbaum and Republican Senator Bob Packwood immediately 
gathered 67 signatures on a letter expressing concerns about such a 
sale while the Middle East peace talks were on-going. 


McDonnell Douglas began pressing hard. The corporation sent mem- 
bers of Congress, the media and trade unions glossy promotional bro- 
chures and thick studies outlining the number of jobs in each Con- 
gressional district that industry-economists claim are tied to the 
proposed sale. Two videos touting the alleged economic and national 
security benefits of the sale were produced and played for Members 
of Congress, their staff and the media. 
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McDonnell Douglas also formed a “Jobs Now” coalition with six other 
aerospace corporations and six labor unions, holding rallies around 
the country in support of this arms-sale-for-jobs initiative. The coali- 
tion ran full-page ads in major newspapers to garner support, and 
reportedly generated 20,000 letters to Congress and the White House 
in favor of the sale. McDonnell Douglas even hired a well-respected, 
high-powered Jewish defense analyst to serve as a bridge to the pro- 
Israel lobby and to blunt their opposition to the sale. 


By the time the sale was finally sent to Capitol Hill last September, 
Congress had been so thoroughly worked over on the jobs issue, 
that only 30 members on the House side went on record opposing 
the sale. In the Senate, only Paul Wellstone was brave enough even 
to suggest that the decision on the sale should be delayed until early 
the next year, when the decision could be divested of politics, and 
when Congress would have adequate time and focus to thoroughly 
consider the sale. 


5. Reality versus Rhetoric: 
The Bush Administration 


Right after the Gulf War, it seemed like there might be an Executive- 
Legislative meeting of the minds on the need to control the con- 
ventional arms trade. 


On 6 February 1991, while the ground war in the Persian Gulf was 
on-going, Secretary of State James Baker appeared before the House 
Foreign Affairs Committee to outline the administration’s long-term 
post-war goals for the Middle East. Regional arms control, specifi- 
cally conventional arms control, was among those goals. “The terri- 
ble fact is,” he said, “the conventional arsenals of several Middle East- 
ern states dwarf those of most European powers. ... The time has 
come to try to change the destructive pattern of military competition 
and proliferation in this region and to reduce the arms flow into an 
area that is already very over-militarized.” 


President Bush, addressing a joint session of Congress a month later, 
reiterated Baker’s points: “It would be tragic if the nations of the Mid- 
dle East and Persian Gulf were now, in the wake of war, to embark 
on a new arms race.” 


Tucked in between their two speeches, however, and on the very 
day the war ended, the U.S. announced it was selling Egypt 46 new 
F-16C/D aircraft, bombs and missiles for $1.6 billion. A month later, 
$900 million of weapons were sold to Saudi Arabia. And so the pat- 
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tern has continued — rhetorical support for arms restraint, followed 
by sizable, sometimes massive, arms deals. The net result, since the 
end of the war over Kuwait, is $31.3 billion of U.S. arms sales to the 
Middle East alone, and $47.1 billion to the developing world over- 
all (see table below). 


6. Five Power Arms Transfer Talks 


Partly to mitigate the possible consequences of Congressional and 
international efforts at restraining the global arms trade, on 29 May 
1991 President Bush announced a plan for post-war Middle East arms 
control. Among its points, was a call for the big five arms suppliers 
— who are also the Permanent Five members of the U.N. Security Coun- 
cil — to develop guidelines for restraining “destabilizing” arms trans- 
fers and technology relevant for weapons of mass destruction to the 
region. 


Responding to this call, the five first met in Paris during 8-9 July 1991. 
At that meeting the group endorsed common goals concerning the 
control of nuclear, chemical and biological weapons and ballistic mis- 
siles in the Middle East. At their second meeting, during 16-17 Octo- 
ber of that year in London, voluntary guidelines for “responsible” arms 
transfers were adopted. 


These guidelines, among other things, include agreement to consider 
whether sales meet the recipient’s legitimate self-defense needs; 
increase tension in a region or contribute to regional instability; or 
introduce destabilizing military capabilities into a region. The five also 
agreed to inform each other about transfers to the Mideast of seven 
types of weapons (tanks, armored combat vehicles, artillery, military 
aircraft and helicopters, naval vessels and certain missile systems), | 
although the notification process was not finalized. 


The guidelines adopted are so subject to interpretation that they are 
nearly meaningless, and as would be expected, Administration offi- 
cials have testified that none of the $26 billion in U.S. sales to the 
region since the war would violate them. Even so, they have not yet 
been implemented, as agreement on when and how the notification 
should take place has still not — a year later — been agreed. Although 
this was the main issue on the agenda of the group’s two meetings 
last year, in February and May, a mechanism for “meaningful consulta- 
tion” was not established. The sticking point apparently was Chinese 
recalcitrance on providing early notification of arms sales decisions. 
China wanted to notify the others at the time of delivery, instead of 
earlier in the process, for example after the agreement to make the 
sale is concluded. 
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Foreign Military Sales to Third World Countries 
Cleared by Congress Since the End of Desert Storm 


28 February 91 


22 March 
22 March 
25 April 
31 May 
11 June 
11 June 
11 July 
19 July 
19 July 
19 July 
23 July 
24 July 
16 September 
17 September 
19 September 
14 November 
5 December 
11 March 92 
26 March 
31 March 
7 April 
2 June 
14 September 
21 September 
5 January 93 


Estimated Subtotal 


8 July 91 
19 July 
25 July 
16 September 
17 September 
17 September 
19 September 
1 November 
25-27 May 92 
28 May 
28 July 
4 August 
14 September 
18 September 
21 September 


ESTIMATED TOTAL 
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$ 
$ 
$ 


$31,286 million 


$ 
$ 
$ 
$ 
$ 
$ 
$ 
$ 
$ 
$ 
$ 
$ 
$ 
$ 
$ 
$ 


1600 million 
919 million 
350 million 
33 million 
65 million 
150 million 
682 million 
473 million 
150 million 
250 million 
146 million 
2800 million 
365 million 
70 million 
350 million 
70 million 
60 million 
3300 million 
28 million 
1500 million 
2500 million 
28 million 
1880 million 
9000 million 
17 million 

4500 million 


5000 million 
34 million 
55 million 
119 million 
547 million 
117 million 
120 million 
605 million 

58 million 
426 million 
997 million 


3.94 million 


5800 million 
1800 million 
161 million 


47,128.94 MILLION 





Egypt 

Saudi Arabia 
Israel 
Turkey 
Israel 
Bahrain 
UAE 

Saudi Arabia 
Oman 
Morocco 
Egypt 
Turkey 
Saudi Arabia 
Egypt 
Kuwait 
Turkey 
Turkey 
Saudi Arabia 
Turkey 
Turkey 
Kuwait 
Egypt 

Saudi Arabia 
Saudi Arabia 
Turkey 
Kuwait 


Middle East 


South Korea 
Brazil 
Taiwan 
Taiwan 
Thailand 
South Korea 
Grecee 
Greece 
South Korea 
Taiwan 
South Korea 
Taiwan 
Taiwan 
Greece 
Taiwan 
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The U.S. goal in these talks does not appear to be restraining arms 
transfers — at least not transfers of U.S. arms. Defending sales of 
unprecedented amounts of arms to the region while engaging in these 
discussions, former Assistant Secretary of State Richard Clarke 
explained in summer 1991: 


It is not US arms transfers that have been the problem in the Mid- 
dle East’s becoming over-armed and falling into wars. Patriots to 
Israel, AWACS to Saudi Arabia, M-60s to Egypt, F-16s to Bahrain, 
I-Hawks to the UAE. They have not been the problem. No Middle 
East state with which the United States had an on-going military 
relationship at the time has been an aggressor. It was not Kuwait 
that invaded Iraq. It was not Tunisia that attacked Libya. We have 
such relations with Morocco, Tunisia, Egypt, Israel, Jordan, 
Kuwait, Bahrain, Saudi Arabia, and Oman. They are not the 
problem.... 


Rather than seek to limit arms to the region, the Bush Administra- 
tion has basically sought through the talks to export to the other four 
sellers the American way of publicly conducting arms sales. While 
this transparency gives a clearer view of the situation, it does not 
lessen the flow of weaponry to the Middle East. Ironically, China, 
which has been in many ways the most recalcitrant of the partici- 
pants in terms of openness, is the only one that has even suggested 
real reductions in the trade. 


Now, even the continuation of the talks is in doubt. The next meet- 
ing, which had been scheduled for September and then Decémber 
1992 in Moscow, was postponed. And, in response to the Bush 
Administration’s decision to sell Taiwan 150 F-16 aircraft in Septem- 
ber, China announced it was withdrawing from the next round, if 
not the entire process. The Chinese say this sale contravenes a 1982 
Sino-American accord in which the United States promised “that its” 
arms sales to Taiwan will not exceed, either in qualitative or in 
quantitative terms, the level of those supplied in recent years since 
the establishment of diplomatic relations between the United States 
and China, and that it intends to reduce gradually its sales of arms 
to Taiwan.” This nearly $6 billion deal not only contravenes the accord 
by dwarfing the highest single-year sales figure of $800 million. 
It comes close to equalling the ten-year total of U.S. arms sales to 
Taiwan. 
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7. Global Overcapacity in Arms Production 
Hampers Progress 


The reluctance of the United States and other suppliers to limit arms 
sales is due to several factors. Lingering Cold War strategic rationales 
for arms sales — the need to “maintain influence,” “reward” allies and 


maintain military basing rights — still play an important role. But eco- . 


nomic imperatives — the desire to preserve jobs, maintain an arms 
industrial base and garner hard currency — have clearly taken on greater 
importance in all countries’ arms sales decision-making. 


With the dramatic reduction in East-West tensions, a tremendous glut 
in global arms productive capacity now exists. The decrease in 
domestic arms procurement by the United States and its NATO allies 
is forcing the over-abundant industries in Europe and America to rely 
more heavily on overseas sales to stay in business — or at least to 
keep certain production lines open. Similarly, the demise of the 
Warsaw Pact and the Soviet Union, and the reduction in East Euro- 
pean and former-Soviet domestic weapons consumption has resulted 
in another source of surplus arms production capacity. 


In addition, several developing countries are now producing and 
exporting weapons, competing with the Americans, Russians, West 
European and Chinese for a piece of the shrinking pie. All told, more 
than 30 developing states have now acquired some indigenous arms 
production capabilities. Due to the demand generated by the eight- 
year Iran-Iraq war, the emerging arms industries of Brazil, Iraq, 
Israel, South Africa and North and South Korea blossomed. But, with 
the end of that war and resolution of other long-running regional 
conflicts since then, these nascent industries are now severely 
depressed. 7 


The market-share in arms exports held by the Third World peaked 
in 1988 at 12 percent and has since declined to less than 10 percent, 
mainly comprising sales of small arms, artillery, mortars, armored per- 
sonnel carriers, and some light aircraft. Sales by developing coun- 
tries will continue to account for a minimal portion of the export mar- 
ket, but they do not and cannot afford to produce the big ticket items 
which only the Big Five suppliers produce. 


A noteworthy trend in this: regard, though, is the requirement by more 
and more developing countries that weapons purchases be accom- 
panied by some technology transfer component in order to assist in 
the creation of an indigenous arms industry. “Offsets,” the means 
by which these technology transfers occur, are the sweeteners arms 
manufacturers use to induce foreign buyers to choose their product 
over their competitor’s product. There are several types of offset agree- 
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ments: licensed production, co-production, or subcontractor production 
arrangements; promises of overseas investment or technology trans- 
fer; and counter-trade, where there is a pledge to purchase some 
amount of the recipient country’s product. 


Arms co-production is most likely to be demanded by “Asian tigers” 
like South Korea, Taiwan and Singapore, which have highly skilled 
work forces and an industrial infrastructure. Given the huge R&D costs 
for major weapons systems, it would be unlikely that many coun- 
tries would or could acquire an indigenous arms production capa- 
bility, except by licensing fully developed technology from other coun- 
tries. Almost all of the already-established Third World arms industries 
were developed through co-production and licensed production 
arrangements with arms industry from developed countries. 


The USS. sale of 120 F-16 fighter-aircraft to South Korea in 1991 is an 
example of the use of offsets to build a domestic industry. Under the 
agreement, twelve of the aircraft will be sold directly off the shelf, 
36 will be shipped in pieces to Korea for final assembly there, and 
72 will be built under license by a Korean aerospace company. 


Once a country that is granted a license fulfills its domestic require- 
ment for the equipment being produced, it will want to market the 
product — aircraft, tank or whatever — to other countries. Since the 
licensing country will, inevitably, not be able to control sales by the 
industries they have helped establish, weapons proliferation concerns 
are magnified, while the “save the jobs” justification for U.S. sales 
flounders. ; 


Aside from the obvious increase in the amount of weaponry and com- 
petition this produces, an expanded base of weapons producers has 
another down side — it reduces what leverage the seller may want 
to exercise over the recipient’s use or non-use of the weapons sold. 
Withholding parts, servicing or ammunition becomes less effective 
as a control mechanism when there is a choice of producers of the 
same or very similar product. Additionally, arms control is made sig- 
nificantly more difficult the more suppliers there are. Coordinating 
and enforcing arms embargoes become harder tasks. 


8. Conversion Is Key 


This global over-capacity in arms production has already convinced 
some countries to get out of the business. A reduction in arms pur- 
chases by developing countries in 1988-1989 — due in large part to 
the winding down of the Iran-Iraq war, a decrease in Soviet subsi- 
dies for arms purchases and the saturation of the market — has com- 
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pelled arms manufacturers in some countries to diversify their pro- 
duction to include more civilian products. 


Other countries, namely the new East European democracies, have 
sought to enact restrictive arms export policies on moral grounds and, 
thus, are striving to convert their rather sizeable weapons produc- 
tion capacity into civilian manufacturing. Russia, too, has major efforts 


underway to change a good many of its weapons production com- - 


plexes into facilities for the production of badly needed civilian 
goods. These efforts are painful and costly, and are not proceeding 
as expeditiously as might be hoped. 


In the United States, some sectors of the defense industry (especially 
subcontractors) have come face to face with marketplace realities and 
are diversifying. Many of the prime contractors remain steadfastly 
on Cold War footing and are trying to avoid conversion. They say 
that other industries they might move into are already saturated, and 
few can promise the historical profits realized in arms sales. More- 
over, years of doing business only with the Pentagon have not 
encouraged many of these companies to be particularly cost com- 
petitive. 


Last February, the Congressional Budget Office (CBO) and the Office 
of Technology Assessment (OTA) released studies on the economic 
consequences of down-sizing Pentagon budgets. The CBO report 
found, not surprisingly, that Pentagon budget cuts will hurt the 
nation’s short-term economic recovery — possibly resulting in the loss 
of 600,000 military-industry jobs — but strengthen the economy over 
the longer haul. The OTA report asserted that while Pentagon cuts 
will hit the defense community hard, the impact on the economy as 
a whole will be minimal. In 1991, it noted, arms industry jobs 
accounted for only one-fifth of one percent of the 119 million jobs 
in this country. Deep Department of Defense (DOD) cuts will not 
cripple the economy, provided that some of the resultant savings are 
spent to assist affected workers and communities, it said. 


In 1990 Congress appropriated $200 million in the DOD funding bill 
to ease and assist conversion efforts. However, this money was not 
fully utilized by the Pentagon, because of internal, Executive-Branch 
opposition to Congressionally mandated conversion. The Bush 
Administration even sought to shut down the Department of Labor 
office responsible for overseeing and dispersing the funds. 


In this year’s Pentagon bill, $1.77 billion was appropriated for per- 
sonnel retraining, industrial reinvestment, and community adjustment 
programs. 
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9. Effective Arms Industry Lobby 


Instead of playing a proactive role in conversion and global arms 
sales restraint, the Bush Administration during and since the Gulf War 
sought to ease the transition to a post-Cold War world by aggres- 
sively supporting U.S. arms sales abroad. 


Even though arms industry jobs account for a very small percentage 
of the total jobs in this country, the arms industry lobby has been 
extremely effective in exploiting the jobs factor to obtain increased 
assistance in arms export promotion. Among the changes it has sought 
and achieved is increased Pentagon involvement at international 
marketing expositions. 


In 1991 the Pentagon implemented a policy of loaning the manu- 
facturers Pentagon-owned aircraft at no cost and, in some instances, 
personnel for marketing display at shows. At the Paris Air Show in 
June of that year, the Pentagon flew in a Stealth fighter, A-10 
“Warthog” tank attack planes, F-15 fighter-bombers, F-16 fighters, 
Apache gunship helicopters and Patriot tactical anti-missile systems 
to name a few, with battle-hardened pilots standing by to tout the 
various systems’ virtues in battle. 


Industry has also succeeded in getting the White House to adopt a 
“hands-off” approach toward regulating offsets, including co-pro- 
duction deals. They have also received from the Bush Administra- 
tion a repeal of some recoupment fees, charges included in the price 
of foreign military sales for recovering a portion of the tax-payer funded 
research and development costs. 


Overseas government assistance in marketing weapons was stepped 
up with a memo by Under Secretary of State Lawrence Eagleburger 
to U.S. embassies in July 1990 and subsequent “Eagleburgergrams,” 
urging embassy personnel to assist industry in making arms sales. 
And, in a subtle and seemingly innocent show of support for indus- 
try aims, the Administration has changed the name of the State 
Department arms licensing bureau from the Office of Munitions Con- 
trol to the much less restrictive sounding Center for Defense Trade. 


This last is really quite instructive, as arms industry lobbyists are seek- 
ing to have weapons sales treated the same as sales of any non-mil- 
itary product. A paper issued by the Aerospace Industries Associa- 
tion last May (“Maintaining an Internationally Competitive Aerospace 
Industry”) recommended the following steps, among others, should 
be taken to help U.S. military industries grab a greater share of the 
shrinking world arms market: The Executive Branch and/or DOD 
should review all current regulations and practices regarding arms 
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exports. “Such a review would have as its objective the elimination 
of impediments to sales of defense products and the support of defense 
exports on an equal basis with all other exports, when such sales 
were deemed consistent with U.S. foreign policy and security objec- 
tives.” 


The report urges that a clear directive be issued from the White House 
stating that “it is the job of all U.S. government senior executives, 
inducing military and diplomatic personnel, to support U.S. exports, 
when such exports do not conflict with U.S. policy objectives.” The 
industry report also requests that a new loan guarantee facility be 
established specifically for weapons sales, and “economic impact” 
reports, describing among other things the impact on U.S. jobs, 
should be prepared each time the government decides to impose uni- 
lateral export controls on the sale of weapons or weapons-use tech- 
nologies to countries for foreign policy purposes. 


Congress, too, has been lobbied heavily — and effectively — 
with industry using the jobs argument to gain Congressional 
support for initiatives when necessary and to approve specific arms 
sales. 


10. Third World Instability Is “The Threat” 


The worst feature of the Bush Administration’s particular brand of 
arms control (controlling as much of the market as possible) is that, 
now that the “evil empire” is gone, global arms sales policies are being 
used to justify the development of next-generation weapons and the 
maintenance of a large “base force” of 1.5 million soldiers. 


Defense Secretary Richard Cheney testified in early 1991 that the 


Department’s focus had shifted from the need to counter the Soviet 
threat toward regional threats. U.S. arms sales, and our lack of effort 
to restrain those made by our allies, perpetuate Third World arms 
races and instability, creating these new “threats.” 


The Director of Naval Intelligence, Rear Admiral Thomas A. Brooks, 
testified in early 1991 that the “global proliferation of ever more lethal 
military hardware continues to make the Navy’s role of protecting 
U.S. interests abroad more dangerous and complex. Sophisticated 
weapons and delivery systems are being transferred to and/or devel- 
oped by Third World states that are proving increasingly able to use 
them effectively. These are not just weapons of mass destruction 
but are also medium- and high-technology systems, usually of West- 
ern manufacture.” 
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The United States is by far the leading vendor of weapons to the devel- 
oping world — accounting for 57 percent of the market in 1991. Given 
that there is no consensus among the arms selling states on which 
countries are “irresponsible”, and given the fact that the U.S. is sell- 
ing arms at record-breaking levels, sales by the other major suppli- 
ers to Syria, Iran, Pakistan and other states of concern will continue. 
(Countries out of favor with the U.S. are the only markets left open 
to the other major suppliers, many of which face political and eco- 
nomic pressures to sell weapons much more severe than those 
encountered by the U.S.) 


Only if the U.S. shows some restraint can it credibly ask that other 
countries slow or stop their arms sales to these countries. Andrei 
Kokoshin, a high-ranking Russian military official, said of Russia’s deci- 
sion to continue arms sales in 1992: “I think if other countries would 
have started reducing arms deliveries, this would have had some effect, 
but it turned out that most democratic countries are not stopping arms 
sales, but increasing them.” 


Recognizing this dilemma, Secretary of State Baker testified in Feb- 
ruary 1992: “It’s very hard, of course, for us to say to these countries 
[Russia and East European], ‘You cannot sell conventional weapons,’ 
if we ourselves want to retain the right to sell conventional weaponry. 
And to some extent, we do want to retain that right....” 


11. The U.S.: A Leader in Arms Exports 


In 1991, according to an annual Congressional Research Service 
report on arms transfers to the Third World, the U.S. moved way out 
in front. Although U.S. foreign military sales agreements — deals bro- 
kered by the Pentagon — fell from a record $19.1 billion in 1990 to 
$14.2 billion in 1991, they still represented over 57 percent of all sales 
to the Third World. 


Foreign military sales to Turkey and Greece, amounting to $3.6 bil- 
lion in 1991, are excluded from this figure, because those countries 
are not considered part of the “Third World.” Direct commercial sales 
from industry to foreign governments (but still licensed by the State 
Department) are also excluded. According to the Congressional 
Record of 24 January 92, a total of $12.6 billion in licenses for com- 
mercial arms exports to the Third World were granted in FY91. 


Business for U.S. arms merchants continues to be brisk. If all sales 
sent to Congress for consideration in 1992 are finalized, the U.S. will 
have made over $22.671 billion in government-sponsored deals to 
the Third World. 
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A feared “fire sale” of former-Soviet arms is often played up as a rea- 
son why arms sales control cannot work. But Soviet sales fell from 
$11.8 billion in 1990 to $5 billion in 1991 — only a 20 percent mar- 
ket share, with Iran and China their largest buyers. More recently, 
the sale by Russia of 24 Su-27 fighters to China was used by the Bush 
Administration and members of Congress as justification for the U.S. 
sale of 150 F-16 fighters to Taiwan last September. Other recent Russ- 
ian sales have included advanced Russian fighter aircraft, surface-to-air 
missiles and 3 diesel submarines to Iran. 


The Russian government has said that it intends to continue selling 
weapons in order to garner hard currency for use in converting more 
of its over-sized armament industrial complex into desperately-needed 
civilian goods. As such, they have initiated an aggressive marketing 
plan: showing off their top-of-the-line equipment, such as Tu-22M 
“Backfire” bombers, at Western arms bazaars and marketing their 
weapons to former adversaries, such as Israel, China and Western 
European countries. 


There are, however, several countervailing forces that make large-scale 
Russian weapons sales unlikely: stiff competition in a shrinking 
world arms market, inability to provide credit or financing for arms 
sales, a perception that Soviet-made weapons performed poorly in 
the Gulf War, and the collapse of the former centralized arms sales 
bureaucracy. 


China, too, is used by opponents of conventional arms control as an 
example of why it cannot work. Often cited as being the “rogue ele- 
phant” of the international arms trade, China is said to be unstop- 
pable in pursuit of hard currency and influence. The facts do not 
support this viewpoint. In 1991, China sold less than $300 million 
worth of arms (1 percent of the trade), falling from the third-ranked 


sales position in 1990 to eighth in 1991. Beijing was also the 6th | 


largest arms importer in 1991, buying $1 billion of weapons, mostly 
from the Soviet Union. 


At $2.8 billion in sales, the four largest European suppliers (France, 
Britain, Germany and Italy) together accounted for just over 11 per- 
cent of all sales made to the Third World in 1991. French sales 
declined precipitously from $3.3 billion in 1990 to $400 million in 
1991. 


Until the sale of 60 Mirage aircraft to Taiwan in late 1992 Dassault — 
France’s largest aerospace company — had not made a foreign mili- 
tary aircraft sale in six years. Britain’s sales increased slightly from 
$1.8 to $2 billion, making the U.K. the third largest seller in 1991. 
Germany went from $315 million to $400 million in sales, and Italy 
fell from $200 million in 1990 to “virtually nil” in 1991. 
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In the past, ideological competition with the U.S.S.R. drove most U.S. 
Third World arms sales. Now they are driven primarily by business 
competition with these European arms suppliers. The mantra “if we 
don’t sell, someone else (read Britain or France) will” can be heard 
all over Capitol Hill and throughout the State Department and Pen- 
tagon. Rather than testing this platitude through the P-5 process, osten- 
sibly set up to do just that, the Bush Administration accepted it as 
truth. Pitted against the U.S. for sales, particularly to the wealthy Per- 
sian Gulf countries, European industry is not faring well. 


12. The Long Legs of Uncle Sam 


In the past two years, the U.S. has stepped up military relations — i.e., 
pre-positioning, training exercises, arms exports — with all regions 
of the world. A recent Congressional report, Global Outreach: The 
U.S. Military Presence Overseas, notes that almost two-thirds of the 
governments with which the U.S. has military access agreements are 
non-democratic. And more than half of them have repressive human 
rights records, according to the State Department’s annual human rights 
reports and CIA analyses. The compilation also shows that coun- 
tries providing the U.S. with base and other access rights accounted 
for 85 percent of all U.S. arms sales in a five-year period. At the same 
time, military aid grants to countries providing such access currently 
total $1.4 billion per year. 


Sizeable arms sales are under negotiation with Chile and Argentina 
for the first time in several years, and military aid for the “drug wars” 
in Peru, Bolivia and Colombia is climbing. Restrictions on U.S. arms 
sales to several East European countries — Poland, Hungary, Czecho- 
slovakia — were lifted in 1992, and these former Warsaw Pact coun- 
tries are now looking at American weapons. Military training exer-. 
cises in Sub-Saharan Africa have increased in the past year, causing 
some alarm in Congress. 


But, by far, the area of the greatest sales and military training activ- 
ity is the Persian Gulf. Since the 1991 war, U.S. military ties to the 
Gulf Cooperation Council (GCC) states — Saudi Arabia, Kuwait, 
United Arab Emirates, Bahrain, Qatar and Oman — have increased 
dramatically. The U.S. signed a 10-year defense cooperation agree- 
ment with Kuwait last September and with Bahrain last October, each 
allowing U.S. access to military facilities and pre-positioning of 
military equipment. 


In June 1992, the U.S. signed a similar 20-year defense cooperation 
agreement with Qatar, and the government already has a long-stand- 
ing pre-positioning agreement with Oman. The U.S. is now discussing 
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with the United Arab Emirates and Saudi Arabia access to host mil- 
itary facilities and permission for pre-positioning U.S. military equip- 
ment on their soil. 


These military cooperation agreements help ensure markets for U.S. 
military equipment. For example, last autumn a travelling road show 
of U.S. M1A2 Abrams main battle tanks and their companion Bradley 


Infantry Fighting Vehicles (IFV) toured the Persian Gulf. They were ° 


pitted in a sales competition against the British Challenger 2 tank/Desert 
Warrior IFV duo for the lucrative United Arab Emirates and Kuwaiti 
markets. High-ranking Pentagon brass, such as Army Chief Michael 
Stone and Secretary of Defense Richard Cheney, showed up in the 
region to stump for the Abrams/Bradley combo. President Bush 
even sent a letter to the Kuwaiti Emir, ensuring the selection of the 
M1A2 in mid-October. 


13. Dramatic Saudi Arms Build-up 


In 1991, Saudi Arabia contracted to buy $7.8 billion of weapons, the 
highest dollar volume of all Third World countries. $5.6 billion of 
that total was from the U.S. During 1984-1991, the Saudi kingdom 
was by far the largest overall importer, purchasing $67.7 billion of 
arms. 


Since August 1990, the Administration has notified Congress of $25.68 
billion of weapons sales it planned for the Saudis. These are 
top-of-the-line systems, many of which were used by the U.S. in “Oper- 
ation Desert Storm.” Among them: F-15 C/D and E aircraft, Apache 
attack helicopters, Patriot anti-missile systems, Stinger shoulder 
launched anti-aircraft missiles, TOW II anti-tank missiles, Bradley Fight- 


ing vehicles, Multiple Launch Rocket systems, “Humvee” infantry com- » 


bat vehicles, cluster bombs, iron bombs, “Hellfire” «missiles, etc. 
Some of the weapons sold to Saudi Arabia, such as the MIA2 main 
battle tank, have not yet even been fielded with U.S. forces. 


By comparison, Iran, which was identified by Assistant Secretary of 
State Edward Djerjian in June as being “in pursuit of a destabilizing 
arms build-up,” was the fourth largest arms importer in 1991, buy- 
ing only $1.9 billion of arms. Over the seven-year period 1984-1991, 
Iran purchased less than $20 billion of second-rate weapons, mostly 
from China. 


Opposition to massive Saudi arms sales has been raised on many 
grounds, in addition to arms control. Saudi Arabia is not a democ- 
racy. Amnesty International, and even the State Department’s human 
rights reports, have noted abuses in Saudi Arabia against infidels, 
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women and resident aliens, as well as against some U.S. citizens. Four- 
teen commercial disputes with American businesses, valued at nearly 
$1 billion, remain unresolved. Saudi Arabia remains in a nominal state 
of war against Israel. Saudi Arabia participates in the economic boy- 
cott against Israel and against companies doing business with Israel. 
Saudi Arabia deported second and third generation Saudis of Yemeni 
descent during the war in retaliation for Yemen’s opposition in the 
U.N. Security Council to the war. Saudi Arabia has border disputes 
with Yemen, Iraq and Qatar. Strong anti-West (and anti-American) 
attitudes persist among the Islamic jurists and the conservative wing 
of the royal family. Nevertheless, none of the proposed sales to Saudi 
Arabia have been blocked by the Congress. 


What is the goal of this massive military interface? Not defensive 
self-sufficiency: these countries are too small demographically to de- 
fend against their more populous neighbors. Rather, these weapons 
and training exercises are designed to allow Kuwait, Saudi Arabia, 
et al. to stave off an invasion by Irag or Iran until help — the U.S. — can 
arrive. 


However, given that the U.S. just made clear its resolve to come to 
the aid of its Gulf allies, with whom defense relations were less for- 
malized at the time of the Iraqi invasion of Kuwait, it is very difficult 
to imagine either Iran or Iraq fool-hardy enough to invade. On the 
other hand, this arming and large U.S. presence is certain to heighten 
Iran’s perceptions of insecurity, causing it to seek more arms. 


14. An Agenda for the New Congress 


On 5 January a significantly revamped Congress — with over 100 
new Members and new and sympathetic leadership in the House 
Foreign Affairs and Armed Services Committees — took office. It will 
undoubtedly continue to grapple with U.S. arms trade policy, arms 
industry overcapacity, conventional arms proliferation and U.S. and/or 
U.N. military or peacekeeping interventions. Besides confronting 
individual arms sales, the 103rd Congress may also undertake long- 
awaited rewrites of the Foreign Assistance Act and the Arms Export 
Control Act. 


The 103rd Congress must continue to focus on long-term plans to 
help downsize and convert the U.S. defense industry, and when appro- 
priate, foreign suppliers’ industries as well. Only by doing so can 
the overwhelming economic and political pressures to allow mas- 
sive overseas arms sales be alleviated. The fiscal year 1993 Pentagon 
appropriation bill contained $1.77 billion for conversion programs. 
Congressional oversight and follow-up to ensure that these monies 
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are dispersed as intended is critical, since in the past the Pentagon 
has resisted doing so. 


At the same time, Congress needs to exercise its responsibility in the 
arms sales decision-making process to the fullest, considering the 
national security, diplomatic and arms control, as well as economic 
consequences of U.S. sales. Congress also must ensure that U.S. laws 


governing arms sales — the Arms Export Control Act and the Foreign - 


Assistance Act — are enforced. The lack of Executive Branch adher- 
ence to the existing legislation, and lack of adequate oversight or 
enforcement (usually for political reasons) by Congress must be 
redressed. Congress and the public must demand that the provisions 
of existing laws are complied with, or else revised in some politi- 
cally-enforceable way to achieve the intended laudable goals. 


Procedural changes to the law must be made to prevent a recurrence 
of the situation in September 1992, when Congress and the public 
had insufficient time to consider the pending F-15 and F-16 sales. 
At a minimum, the 30 calendar-day notification period called for in 
the Arms Export Control Act should be changed to 30 in-session days. 


Further, Congress should resist the arms industry’s efforts to promote 
arms sales abroad as part of a jobs program here, but rather should 
negate specific Bush Administration policies that seek to routinize 
and commercialize these transactions (e.g., arms bazaar participation 
that is funded by taxpayer money should be banned, and the Export 
Import Bank should not be permitted to provide financing for arms 
sales). 


Congress should limit technology transfer through co-production 
and licensed production sales. Currently, United States law, as cod- 
ified in the Arms Export Control Act, encourages the transfer of mil- 
itary production technology to NATO and “major Non-NATO allies.” 
Moreover, this law treats transfer of military production technology 
to developing countries no differently than a sale of armaments: it 
merely requires that Congress be notified of the transaction and 
given thirty days within which to contest the arrangement. 


15. An Agenda for the New Administration 


On 20 January 1993, a new Administration took office. Although as 
a candidate and President-elect, Mr. Clinton did not make arms trade 
control a central theme of his campaign, he made several statements 
that leave room for optimism. Last spring in a major foreign policy 
speech he said: “We need a broader policy toward the Middle East 
that seeks to limit the flow of arms into the region.” His 1992 Demo- 
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cratic Party platform asserted: “we must press for strong international 
limits on the dangerous and wasteful flow of conventional arms to 
troubled regions.” And, most recently, when asked at a Capitol Hill 
press conference in mid-November if he will “stop the sale of arms 
from this country around the world,” President Clinton responded: 
“I expect to review our arms sales policy and to take it up with the 
other major arms sellers of the world as part of a long-term effort to 
reduce the proliferation of weapons of destruction in the hands of 
people who might use them in very destructive ways.” 


And, very much to his credit, President Clinton spoke often during 
the campaign of the need for government-supported conversion of 
the arms industry. Reducing output is vital to alleviating jobs-induced 
pressures to sell arms abroad. This is especially critical because the 
Bush Administration resisted aiding the transition to a post-Cold War 
industrial base. In addition to dispersing quickly but wisely the money 
Congress just appropriated to aid this transition, creating pools of R&D 
money for the serious infrastructure, technology and transportation 
needs of the country will both encourage arms industry to diversify 
and increase U.S. competitiveness in global commercial markets. 


The Clinton Administration must act immediately to salvage the sput- 
tering arms transfer control talks initiated among the Permanent Five 
U.N. Security Council members after the war and infuse them with 
real purpose. These five countries together account for about 85 per- 
cent of all arms sales made and, for the most complicated and expen- 
sive systems, are the only exporters. Thus, they can go a long way 
toward curbing arms proliferation. 


President Bush’s September 1992 arms selling spree, in combination 
with his Administration’s demonstrated lack of seriousness about curb- 
ing the spread of conventional weapons (even though his Pentagon. 
has repeatedly identified such proliferation as a grave threat to US. 
national security), has severely eroded the high degree of consen- 
sus and momentum toward restraining this trade which existed after 
the war. 


Recommendations for viable international arms sales restraint for the 
new Administration follow. Taken in combination with measures to 
down-size and convert America’s and other countries’ arms output, 
such policies will enhance U.S. national security. 


e Consider the long-term consequences of the F-15 and F-16 sales 
rushed through Congressional notification just prior to the elec- 
tion. These two sales seriously undermine the United States’ cred- 
ibility in calling for a halt to “destabilizing” sales by the other par- 
ticipants and also call into question the future of Chinese 
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participation in the talks. If possible, reconsider the sales them- 
selves; if not possible, make it clear that the U.S. will refrain from 
making further such deals while negotiated restraint is pursued. 


e Conclude procedures among the five major exporters for con- 
sultation and pre-notification of arms transfers, making clear that 
this is a jumping-off point and not the end goal of the talks. 


e Lead the five forward into discussions on meaningful restraint in 
arms trade that will include bans on: 


— licensing production of major military systems, such as air- 
craft, main battle tanks and submarines to countries which 
do not already produce them; 


— transfers of certain categories of particularly offensively ori- 
ented weaponry, such as e.g., submarines and helicopter gun- 
ships and 


— sales of weaponry that is prone to cause widespread civil- 
ian casualties, such as e.g. land mines. 


e Restrict transfers of military aircraft capable of performing or aid- 
ing regionally strategic bombing missions. Currently the U.S. and 
its allies are focussed solely on missile delivery, while selling much 
more capable aircraft liberally. 


e Agree to measures to limit government assistance in marketing 
and financing arms sales. 


e Negotiate restraint on sales for which two or more of the five are 
competing, and for which a major justification seems to be that 
“if we don’t sell, they will.” 


e Seek quantitative limits, either by dollar value or by unit volume, 
on certain types of weapons transferred to certain regions. 


e Investigate integration and cooperative production of armaments 
as much as is feasible, and the creation of a market sharing strat- 
egy among the major suppliers, to alleviate some of the over-capac- 
ity and pressures to sell abroad. 


16. Conclusion 


President Bush’s September 1992 arms selling spree, in combination 
with his Administration’s demonstrated lack of seriousness about curb- 
ing the spread of conventional weapons (even though his Pentagon 
has repeatedly identified such proliferation as a grave threat to U.S. 
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national security), has severely eroded the high degree of consen- 
sus and momentum toward restraining this trade which existed after 
the war. 


By not taking advantage of the window of opportunity tragically cre- 
ated by the 1991 Gulf War, but rather selling weapons at record pace 
to ease the pain of the down-sizing of Cold War arms industries, the 
U.S. government is ensuring that disputes in the future will be solved 
by war (with the most sophisticated, lethal arms available) instead 
of by diplomacy, and that U.S. troops will be involved. 


Failure by the new U.S. leadership to seek to reverse these trends 
will very likely see the creation of another super-armed “Iraq” some- 
where else, resulting once again in U.S. soldiers be sent abroad to 
mop up the mess created by the world’s free trade in arms. 
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THE UNITED NATIONS 
ARMS REGISTER 


Ernie Regehr 





1. Introduction 


The Gulf War of early 1991 managed to get the world’s chief arms 
suppliers to worry in public about excessive arms shipments 
to regions of conflict, while at the same time opening the Persian 
Gulf region of conflict to a flurry of new arms sales. The solution 
of choice to the problem of excessive arms shipments and danger- 
ous military build-ups turned out to be an arms transfer register; 
and the great advantage of that strategy was that it would not 
interfere with the arms suppliers’ enjoyment of the other great achieve- 
ment of the war — notably, energized military markets in the cash- 
rich Gulf. 


By mid-summer of 1991, proposals for reporting and monitoring 
international arms transfers had been promoted by, among others, 
Canada, Germany, and Britain, and endorsed by the five permanent 
members of the UN Security Council, The Group of 7 major indus- 
trial nations (G-7) at their economic summit, the European Eco- 
nomic Community, and the foreign ministers of the Conference on 
Security and Co-operation in Europe. A recurrent theme in the pub- 
lic statements of politicians promoting the register, primarily leaders 
of Western, industrialized, arms-producing countries, was the notion 
that earlier warnings of unacceptable arms accumulations in areas 
of tension would make it easier to avoid crises like the one in the 
Gulf region. 


It is true that the United Nations Conventional Arms Register (UNCAR) 
is potentially an important solution — just not to that problem. For 
one thing, the UNCAR is neither designed nor intended at this stage 
to be an early warning system -— it is quite clearly to be a record of 
decisions already taken and implemented. More importantly, the Gulf 
War was not remotely the consequence of an unanticipated arms build- 
up, or a build-up which would have been stopped if the right peo- 
ple had only known about it. Iraq’s military build-up, far from being 
unanticipated, was well-known, planned for and supported, or at the 
very least acquiesced in, by precisely the states that were in a posi- 
tion to do something about it. 
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That leaves us with the obvious question: if it will not solve that prob- 
lem, what can the new UN Register be expected to accomplish? One 
important reason to welcome the arms register initiative is precisely 
that it is not the register advocated in the West’s post-Gulf War 
rhetoric. That rhetoric focused exclusively on arms transfers alone, 
while the register that is emerging out of the UN system is a Con- 
ventional Arms Register that is ultimately to include all military hold- 
ings and procurement — not just weapons acquired from foreign 
sources.' The public reporting, or registering, of all conventional arms 
is properly understood as an exercise in extending political account- 
ability beyond national borders. And the focus on disclosure is in 
turn built on the assumption that, for the weapons trade and all 
weapons stockpiles to be radically reduced, there must at a mini- 
mum be greater openness or transparency in all military matters, more 
deliberate and sustained international discussion of mutual security 
issues Or concerns, particularly in regions of tension, and more 
domestic political pressure on states to exercise restraint in military 
spending and sales. If fully implemented, the UNCAR can be an impor- 
tant event in global institution building — one small part of the 
process of assembling a global civil society capable of placing effec- 
tive constraints on military society. 


The following paper notes briefly four ways in which the new 
UNCAR might contribute to global institution building, and then sug- 
gests ways in which the international church might support that 
process. | 


2. Confidence Building 


The task of slowly assembling elements of a global civil society — 
that is, the development of civil institutions capable of meeting real. 
security needs (needs which have been exacerbated by excessive focus 
and spending on the pursuit of military security) — is central to arms 
trade control inasmuch as the reduction of demand for weapons 
depends on the development of reliable non-military institutional foun- 
dations for security. A central challenge therefore is to build confi- 
dence and trust between states — and it is this that is the proper con- 





' The Register is established by General Assembly resolution 46/36 L of Dec. 9, 
1991 (see Appendix D. Based on voluntary reporting, the UN “calls upon 
Member States to provide annually for the Register data on imports and exports 
of arms...” (Appendix II lists equipment currently to be included and the 
standardized reporting forms) and “invites Member States, pending the 
expansion of the Register, also to provide to the Secretary-General...avail- 
able background information regarding their military holdings, procurement 
through national production and relevant policies....” 
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text for assessing the potential contribution of the UNCAR to inter- 
national peace and security. The report of the UN Group of Gov- 
ernmental Experts on Arms Transfer Transparency’ linked trans- 
parency in arms transfers to the general notion that increased 
transparency in all military/security matters can make an important 
contribution to the pursuit of greater security at lower levels of arms. 
In a sense, the UNCAR is perhaps to conventional arms restraint what 


European CBMs (e.g. the presence of NATO and WTO observers at ° 


each others’ military manoeuvres) were to the achievement of a con- 
ventional forces agreement in Europe. The main contribution of the 
UNCAR is not likely to be in any startlingly new information it uncov- 
ers, rather, it will come from the political signals sent through a state’s 
willingness to disclose significant information about its military affairs, 
and thus encourage a political climate more conducive to exploring 
mutual security interests within regions. 


A key assumption here is that the manner in which information about 
arms acquisitions comes to light is politically significant. In other words, 
information provided voluntarily and officially by governments, in 
accordance with international agreements or undertakings, is more 
likely to produce a climate of political confidence and trust than the 
same information extracted by means of intelligence operations. A 
willingness to provide information can be taken to signal at least some 
minimal interest in exploring, for example, a region’s mutual secu- 
rity concerns. 


Beyond that, transparency in arms acquisitions will gradually con- 
tribute to greater confidence on the part of individual states in their 
Own security assessments — by the UNCAR’s independent verifica- 
tion of assessments of the military capabilities of neighbouring states, 
and by providing increased clues about the intentions of other states. 


3. Democratising the Security Debate 


Intensified internal and external security consultations and the explo- 
ration of alternative national and regional security arrangements 
were identified by the UN transparency report as a deliberate objec- 
tive of the register. An international system of transparency in arms 
acquisitions will of necessity encourage individual states to greater 
openness in their own military matters, and thus to share more mil- 
itary/security information with their own populations. This in turn 


2 UN Document A/46/301, General and Complete Disarmament: International 
Arms Transfers, “Study on Ways and means of promoting transparency in 
international transfers of conventional arms,” Report of the Secretary-General. 
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will open up possibilities for greater domestic public scrutiny and 
debate of arms acquisitions, including the political and social con- 
sequences, the priority, relative to other social needs, of military force 
requirements, and so on. Full disclosure of arms transfers, in sup- 
plier or recipient states, obviously speaks directly to the citizens’ basic 
“right to know”. Even the informal obligation to report to a UN Reg- 
ister can help to establish new global standards of minimum domes- 
tic disclosure and thus contribute to political pressures in individual 
states to liberalize their disclosure practices (incidentally, one might 
even dare to hope that an effective conventional arms register could 
breath life into reporting to the UN on military expenditures in gen- 
eral). Disclosure, might also have the result of encouraging greater 
participation of, and accountability to, national Parliaments in deci- 
sions related to major arms transfers. 


A result of this could well be the increasing assertion of local 
(regional) control or initiative in security assessments and, ultimately, 
in regional security arrangements. That is why, for example, the UN 
report also suggests that transparency should ultimately include pub- 
lication of military/strategic doctrines. Disclosure of doctrines would 
provide a special opening for regular discussions within and between 
states of mutual security concerns and interests, based on the infor- 
mation reported through transparency measures. 


4. Non-discrimination and Full Disclosure 


Ironically, the fate of the register initiative became more precarious 
when the G-7 states embraced the idea with apparent enthusiasm. 
Of course, support for the register from major arms suppliers was 
both welcome and essential, but those states who depend most on 
imports for their military equipment were, not surprisingly, just a 
little curious as to whether the real objective of the suppliers, in 
championing an arms transfer register, was in fact global demilita- 
rization, or whether it was simply to keep themselves in firm con- 
trol of the arms business — the much remarked-upon “supplier car- 
tel” strategy. Much of the G-7 language on the arms trade, for 
example, was certainly the language of control, spoken by people 
who have little doubt that they are in charge. The “action” section 
of their London communiqué made it perfectly clear who they 
thought would do the acting: they would exercise restraint when 
necessary, they would define and control sensitive technologies, 
they would strictly enforce criteria, and, to reassure us all, they 
informed us that “[they] intendl[ed] to give these issues [their] con- 
tinuing close attention”. By this and too many other accounts, arms 
trade control is regarded as essentially a supply management prob- 
lem. It is not surprising that the G-7 and P-5 States would like this 
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kind of “we’ll-take-charge-so-just-leave-it-to-us” approach, and it is 
no less surprising that recipient states should be wary. 


Discrimination was a key concern in the 1988 UN resolution to 
authorize a study of the issue. The fear obviously was that a system 
of full and systematic disclosure of arms transfers would make the 
military affairs of import-dependent states much more transparent than 


those with domestic sources. The study group, therefore recom- - 


mended that the register include current military holdings and pro- 
curement out of domestic production. The point of transparency is 
not to assist the powerful in controlling the flow of weapons to the 
less powerful; the point is to give the international community the 
means to bring global perspectives and the interests of the interna- 
tional community to bear on decision-making that has regional and 
global security implications. 


5. Recognizing the Global Community Interest 


While the G-7 communique talked confidently of how the big seven 
can more prudently control arms transfers, the UN register which they 
endorsed is based on quite another vision — it is not a matter of 
weapons suppliers exercising what they regard as their prerogatives 
more prudently, rather, it is the acknowledgement of a specific, 
defined global community that has legitimate interests, even rights, 
that deserve to be protected. The interests of states not directly 
involved in any particular arms transfer deal, as well as the interests 
of the international community as a community, are directly affected 
by arms acquisitions. When the Soviet Union or France sold weapons 
to Iraq, it was not only the interests and fortunes of the supplier and 
recipient that were affected, even though they were the only ones 
at the decision-making table. The interests of other states in the region 
were also obviously affected (as Kuwait learned to its horror), and 
the interests of the international community were also profoundly 
affected (after all, the $60 billion spent on the war are not now avail- 
able to meet other pressing social needs). 


To the world’s collective detriment, the international community is 
not at the table when arms deals are negotiated. The proposed arms 
register, however, takes a modest step toward making a place for 
the international community at the table. Weapons suppliers and recip- 
ients are not only accountable to themselves and their respective 
publics, through the obligation to report they are at least minimally 
accountable to the international community whose interests are 
affected. If there is a world order implication in the register, this is 
it. The register is not to be an instrument of the powerful for con- 
trolling or shaping international events. Instead, it anticipates a new 
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kind of order that goes beyond the powerful joining forces to pro- 
tect their interests, to the recognition of a global interest, and to a 
further affirmation of the United Nations as the legitimate represen- 
tative or custodian of that global interest. 


6. Church Action in Support of Transparency 


At least three areas of relevant church action present themselves: 
promoting compliance with the register; supporting improvements 
in the scope and operation of the register; and encouraging secu- 
rity discussions based on the information delivered through the 
register. 


1. Compliance — For the UNCAR to deliver the promised (hoped 
for) benefits to the international community it will require the 
fullest possible participation. For example, the charge that the 
focus on transfers is discriminatory, can best be countered by full 
reporting by suppliers of their own military holdings and pro- 
curement out of domestic production. For this to happen, churches 
and NGOs will have to monitor the reporting of industrialized 
countries closely and mount advocacy campaigns to encourage 
compliance beyond the initial for reporting of transfers. Churches 
can also support reporting on transfers by supporting the pro- 
posal that a commitment to reporting to the register by both 
supplier and recipient become a condition of all arms transfer 
deals. 


2. Improvements — The scope of the register (regarding types 
of equipment monitored) needs to be, as has also been widely 
noted, substantially expanded. Current categories are noted in 
Appendix II, with the most conspicuous omission being small 
arms. Another important improvement will be to move the reg- 
ister from one of voluntary transparency to become a formal trans- 
parency system (see Appendix I). 


3. Security Forums — A key to the register having an impact on 
the international security environment, and thus contributing to 
a climate conducive to developing effective limits on weapons 
acquisitions, is that it encourage new regional, and broader, 
security discussions and reassessments. Churches and other 
faith communities are well placed to encourage and even host 
such discussions, if not at official levels then certainly at unoffi- 
cial levels between relevant academic communities, NGOs and 
so on. 
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7. Conclusion 


Without full transparency, and the changed security environment it 
fosters, arms trade control will remain a fond hope. There are too 
many sources of arms to expect that a group of, albeit powerful, sup- 
pliers could control the flow of arms on their own. Arms transfer con- 
trol requires a reduction in demand, along with sufficient changes 
in regional security conditions for states to regard controls as in their 
particular security interests. Increased transparency in the weapons 
acquisition process can help to build a security climate more con- 
ducive to restraint. Without that, arms trade control will just be a con- 
tinuation of attempts by major suppliers and powers at world order 
management by the judicious opening and closing (rarely) of the 
weapons faucet. 


Appendix I 
General Assembly resolution 46/36 L of 9 December 1991 


Transparency in armaments 


The General Assembly, 


Realizing that excessive and destabilizing arms build-ups pose a 
threat to national, regional and international peace and security, par- 
ticularly by aggravating tensions and conflict situations, giving rise 
to serious and urgent concerns, 


Noting with satisfaction that the current international environment 
and recent agreements and measures in the field of arms limitation 
and disarmament make it a propitious time to work towards easing 
tensions and a just resolution of conflict situations, as well as more 
openness and transparency in military matters, 


Recalling the consensus among Member States on implementing 
confidence-building measures, including transparency and exchange 
of relevant information on armaments, likely to reduce the occur- 
rence of dangerous misperceptions about the intentions of States and 
to promote trust among States, 


Considering that increased openness and transparency in the field 
of armaments could enhance confidence, ease tensions, strengthen 
regional and international peace and security and contribute to 
restraint in military production and the transfer of arms, 
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Realizing the urgent need to resolve underlying conflicts, to 
diminish tensions and to accelerate efforts towards general and com- 
plete disarmament under strict and effective international peace and 
security in a world free from the scourge of war and the burden of 
armaments, 


Recalling also that in paragraph 85 of the Final Document of the 
Tenth Special Session of the General Assembly, it urged major arms 
supplier and recipient countries to consult on the limitation of all types 
of international transfer of conventional arms, 


Disturbed by the destabilizing and destructive effects of the illicit 
arms trade, particularly for the internal situation of affected States and 
the violation of human rights, 


Bearing in mind that, in accordance with the Charter of the 
United Nations, Member States have undertaken to promote the 
establishment and maintenance of international peace and security 
with the least diversion for armaments of the world’s human and eco- 
nomic resources, and that the reduction of world military expendi- 
tures could have a significant positive impact for the social and eco- 
nomic development of all peoples. 


Reaffirming the important role of the United Nations in the field 
of disarmament and the commitment of Member States to take con- 
crete steps in order to strengthen that role, 


Recalling its resolution 43/75 I of 7 December 1988, 


Welcoming the study submitted by the Secretary-General, pur- 
suant to paragraph 5 of resolution 43/75 I and prepared with the assis- 
tance of governmental experts, on ways and means of promoting trans-: 
parency in international transfers of conventional arms, as well as 
the problem of the illicit arms trade, taking into account views of 
Member States and other relevant information, 


Recognizing the major contribution of an enhanced level of 
transparency in armaments to confidence-building and security 
among States, and also recognizing the urgent need to establish, under 
the auspices of the United Nations, as a first step in this direction, a 
universal and non-discriminatory register to include data on inter- 
national arms transfers as well as other interrelated information pro- 
vided to the Secretary-General, 


Stressing the importance of greater transparency in the interest 
of promoting readiness to exercise restraint in accumulation of arma- 
ments, 
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Considering that the standardized reporting of international arms 
transfers together with the provision of other interrelated informa- 
tion to a United Nations register will constitute further important steps 
forward in the promotion of transparency in military matters and, as 
such, will enhance the role and effectiveness of the United Nations 
in promoting arms limitation and disarmament, as well as in main- 
taining international peace and security; 


Reconsidering also the importance of the prevention of the pro- 
liferation of nuclear weapons and other weapons of mass destruc- 
tion, 


1. Recognizes that an increased level of openness and trans- 
parency in the field of armaments would enhance confidence, pro- 
mote stability, help States to exercise restraint, ease tensions and 
strengthen regional and international peace and security; 


2. Declares its determination to prevent the excessive and 
destabilizing accumulation of arms, including conventional arms, in 
order to promote stability and strengthen regional or international 
peace and security, taking into account the legitimate security needs 
of States and the principle of undiminished security at the lowest pos- 
sible level of armaments; 


3. Reaffirms the inherent right to individual or collective self- 
defence recognized in Article 51 of the Charter of the United Nations, 
which implies that States also have the right to acquire arms with 
which to defend themselves; 


4. Reiterates its conviction, as expressed in its resolution 43/75 
I, that arms transfers in all their aspects deserve serious considera- 
tion by the international community, inter alia, because of: 





(a) Their potential effects in further destabilizing areas where 
tension and regional conflict threaten international peace and secu- 
rity and national security; 


(b) Their potentially negative effects on the progress of the 
peaceful social and economic development of all peoples; 


(c) The danger of increasing illicit and covert arms trafficking; 


5. Calls upon all Member States to exercise due restraint in 
exports and imports of conventional arms, particularly in situations 
of tension or conflict, and to ensure that they have in place an ade- 
quate body of laws and administrative procedures regarding the 
transfer of arms and to adopt strict measures for their enforcement; 
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6. Expresses its appreciation to the Secretary-General for his 
study on ways and means of promoting transparency in international 
transfers of conventional arms, which also addressed the problem of 
the illicit arms trade; 


7. Requests the Secretary-General to establish and maintain at 
United Nations Headquarters in New York a universal and non- 
discriminatory Register of Conventional Arms, to include data on 
international arms transfers as well as information provided by 
Member States on military holdings, procurement through national 
production and relevant policies, as set out in paragraph 10 below 
and in accordance with procedures and input requirements ini- 
tially comprising those set out in the annex to the present resolu- 
tion and subsequently incorporating any adjustments to the annex 
decided upon by the General Assembly at its forty-seventh session 
in the light of the recommendations of the panel referred to in para- 
graph 8 below: 


8. Also requests the Secretary-General, with the assistance of 
a panel of governmental technical experts to be nominated by him 
on the basis of equitable geographical representation, to elaborate 
the technical procedures and to make any adjustments to the annex 
to the present resolution necessary for the effective operation of the 
Register, and to prepare a report on the modalities for early expan- 
sion of the scope of the Register by the addition of further categories 
of equipment and inclusion of data on military holdings and pro- 
curement through national production, and to report to the General 
Assembly at its forty-seventh session; 


9. Calls upon all Member States to provide annually for the Reg- 
ister data on imports and exports of arms in accordance with the pro- 
cedures established by paragraphs 7 and 8 above; 


10. Invites Member States, pending the expansion of the Regis- 
ter, also to provide to the Secretary-General, with their annual report 
on imports and exports of arms, available background information 
regarding their military holdings, procurement through national pro- 
duction and relevant policies, and requests the Secretary-General to 
record this material and to make it available for consultation by Mem- 
ber States at their request; 


11. Decides, with a view to future expansion, to keep the 
scope of and the participation in the Register under review, and, to 
this end: 


(a) Invites Member States to provide the Secretary-General with 
their views, not later than 30 April 1994, on: 
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(i) The operation of the Register during its first two years; 

Gi) The addition of further categories of equipment and the 
elaboration of the Register to include military holdings and 
procurement through national production; 


(b) Requests the Secretary-General, with the assistance of a 


group of governmental experts convened in 1994 on the basis of equi- ° 


table geographical representation, to prepare a report on the con- 
tinuing operation of the Register and its further development, tak- 
ing into account the work of the Conference on Disarmament, as set 
forth in paragraphs 12 to 15 below and the views expressed by Mem- 
ber States, for submission to the General Assembly with a view to a 
decision at its forty-ninth session; 


12. Requests the Conference on Disarmament to address, as 
soon as possible, the question of the interrelated aspects of the 
excessive and destabilizing accumulation of arms, including military 
holdings and procurement through national production, and to elab- 
orate universal and non-discriminatory practical means to increase 
openness and transparency in this field; 


13. Also requests the Conference on Disarmament to address the 
problems of, and the elaboration of practical means to increase, open- 
ness and transparency related to the transfer of high technology with 
military applications and to weapons of mass destruction, in accor- 
dance with existing legal instruments; 


14. Invites the Secretary-General to provide to the Conference 
on Disarmament all relevant information, including, inter alia, views 
submitted to him by Member States and information provided under 
the United Nations system for the standardized reporting of military 
expenditures, as well as on the work of the Disarmament Commis- 
sion under its agenda item entitled “Objective information on mili- 
tary matters”; 


15. Further requests the Conference on Disarmament to include 
in its annual report to the General Assembly a report on its work on 
this issue; 


16. Invites all Member States, in the meantime, to take measures 
on a national, regional and global basis, including within the appro- 
priate forums, to promote openness and transparency in armaments; 


17. Calls upon all Member States to cooperate at a regional and 
subregional level, taking fully into account the specific conditions 
prevailing in the region or subregion, with a view to enhancing and 
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coordinating international efforts aimed at increased openness and 
transparency in armaments; 


18. Also invites all Member States to inform the Secretary-Gen- 
eral of their national arms import and export policies, legislation and 
administrative procedures, both as regards authorization of arms 
transfers and prevention of illicit transfers; 


19. Requests the Secretary-General to report to the General 
Assembly at its forty-seventh session on progress made in implementing 
the present resolution, including relevant information provided by 
Member States; 


20. Notes that effective implementation of the present resolu- 
tion will require an up-to-date database system in the Department 
for Disarmament Affairs of the Secretariat; 


21. Decides to include in the provisional agenda of its forty-sev- 
enth session an item entitled “Transgression in armaments”. 


Appendix II 
Conventional Arms Register 
Equipment Categories and Definitions* 


I. Battle tanks 


Tracked or wheeled self-propelled armoured fighting vehicles 
with high cross-country mobility and a high level of self-pro- 
tection, weighing at least 16.5 metric tonnes unladen weight, with 
a high muzzle velocity direct fire main gun of at least 75 mil- 
limetres calibre. 


Il. Armoured combat vehicles 


Tracked, semi-tracked or wheeled self-propelled vehicles, with 
armoured protection and cross-country capability, either: 


(a) designed and equipped to transport a squad of four or more 
infantrymen, or (b) armed with an integral or organic weapons 
of at least 12.5 millimetres calibre or a missile launcher. 


* As defined in the “Report on the Register of Conventional Arms: Report of 
the Secretary-General,” August 14, 1992 (UN General Assembly, A/47/342). 
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Large calibre artillery systems 


Guns, howitzers, artillery pieces, combining the characteristics 
of a gun or a howitzer, mortars or multiple-launch rocket sys- 
tems, capable of engaging surface targets by delivering primar- 
ily indirect fire, with a calibre of 100 millimetres and above. 


Combat aircraft 


Fixed-wing or variable-geometry wing aircraft designed, equipped 
or modified to engage targets by employing guided missiles, 
unguided rockets, bombs, guns, cannons, or other weapons of 
destruction, including versions of these aircraft which perform 
specialized electronic warfare, suppression of air defence or recon- 
naissance missions. The term “combat aircraft” does not include 
primary trainer aircraft, unless designed, equipped or modified 
as described above. 


Attack helicopters 


Rotary-wing aircraft designed, equipped or modified to engage 
targets by employing guided or unguided anti-armour, air-to-sur- 
face, air-to-subsurface, or air-to-air weapons and equipped with 
an integrated fire control and aiming system for these weapons, 
including versions of these aircraft which perform specialized 
reconnaissance or electronic warfare missions. 


Warships 


Vessels or submarines armed and equipped for military use 
with a standard displacement of 750 metric tonnes or above, and 
those with a standard displacement of less than 750 metric 
tonnes, equipped for launching missiles with a range of at least 
25 kilometres or torpedoes with similar range. 


Missiles and missile launchers 


Guided or unguided rockets, ballistic or cruise missiles capable 
of delivering a warhead or weapon of destruction to a range of 
at least 25 kilometres, and means designed or modified specif- 
ically for launching such missiles or rockets, if not covered by 
categories I through VI. For the purpose of the Register, this cat- 


egory: 
(a) Also includes remotely-piloted vehicles with the character- 
istics for missiles as defined above; 


(b) Does not include ground-to-air missiles. 
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Appendix Ill 


DEGREES OF TRANSPARENCY 


In considering transparency in the context of arms transfers and pro- 
curement, it may be useful to look at degrees of transparency, rang- 
ing from a general willingness to disclose to a formal obligation — 
or from openness, to formal transparency, to a transparency system: 


Openness: 


Openness can be seen as the basic disclosure practices of individ- 
ual states. Openness is unilateral and suggests a minimum of restric- 
tions on the availability of information about national arms pro- 
curement, arms transfers and arms transfer policy. 


Transparency: 


Transparency can be regarded as a step beyond openness, to include 
the active gathering or compilation, on a permanent and regular basis, 
of arms transfer/procurement information. In this sense, trans- 
parency is distinguished from openness by the idea of the active prepa- 
ration of information and reporting to an international or multilat- 
eral institution (not simply the removal of restrictions on disclosure). 
At this level, involvement remains voluntary, and it essentially 
describes the Register now in the process of being established. 


Transparency System: 


One can, however, envision a step beyond voluntary participation, 
to a set of multilateral transparency arrangements that ultimately evolve 
into mutual and formal undertakings between states — thus, result- 
ing in a transparency system. Individual states can take unilateral 
steps in this direction by making disclosure (i.e. reporting to the UN 
Register) a condition of any transfers, either as supplier or recipient. 
A transparency “system” would go beyond voluntary arrangements 
to make disclosure of arms transfers and procurement the subject of 
formal (e.g. treaty) obligations. 
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TOWARDS 1995: 
NUCLEAR NON-PROLIFERATION 
AND A PEACE JUBILEE! 


Roger Williamson 


1. Why 1995? 


1.1. The year 1995 marks the 50th anniversary of the first use of 
nuclear weapons in war and of the initiative towards world order 
represented by the founding of the United Nations which was 
intended to “save succeeding generations from the scourge of war”.’ 
In 1995, the governments of the world also have an opportunity to 
strengthen safeguards against any future use of nuclear weapons in 
warfare by making the Non-Proliferation Treaty permanent. 


1.2. The biblical concept of Jubilee, an opportunity to prevent the 
accumulation of wealth and power in a few hands, serves as an inspir- 
ing image in this context. (Cf. Leviticus 25, Deuteronomy 15). Although 


there are doubts as to how rigorously (Gf at all), this vision was prac-. 


tised, the possibility of readjustment of the consequences of the major 
institutions of society, with an eye to the protection of the most vul- 
nerable, is an important element of the biblical vision of shalom — a 
concept meaning peace, and embracing right relationships between 
humanity and God, the individual and the wider society, society and 
nature and between neighbours. (Cf. R. Sider, Cry Justice, J.H. Yoder, 


The Politics of Jesus). 


An alternative theological framework would be the concept of Kairos 
meaning a time of crisis and opportunity. It can plausibly be argued 
that the current time, at the end of the Cold War, with a new US admin- 
istration and with genuine nuclear reductions made by the super- 
powers, is an opportunity which must not be missed to begin to wind 
down the era of nuclear weapons. If this chance is missed, it seems 
likely that a number of other countries will attempt to ensure that 
they obtain non-conventional (nuclear, chemical or biological) 
weapons. 


Particularly since the South African Kairos Document, this New Tes- 
tament expression has re-entered theological consideration. The term 
itself was clearly related above all to the coming of Jesus, but it can 
be used to describe the dramatic chance for doing something which 
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will make a qualitative difference — an opportunity which, if missed, 
will prove disastrous. John Marsh wrote as follows: 


The time of Jesus is kairos — and so is a time of opportunity. 
To embrace the opportunity means salvation, to neglect it dis- 
aster. ... 


The “time” of Jesus was ... fraught with great issues. But how 
should men [sic.] know and discern the opportunity of that time? 
The answer is that the contents of that time were so plainly related 
to those by which God established his old Israel that men [sic.], 
and especially the covenant people themselves, were without 
excuse if they could not discern what was going on. The grave 
charge that Jesus brought against his contemporaries was that 
though they could read the signs of the weather, they could not 
“discern the signs of the times” (Matt. 16.3; cf. Luke 12.56). 


Robert McAfee Brown, writing in a book which brings together the 
main Kairos Documents explains further: 


The word is used in the Bible to refer to a “right” time, a “spe- 
cial” time, when momentous things are happening or about to 
happen, in response to which we must make decisions that are 
likely to have far-reaching consequences. A kairos, then, is a time 
of opportunity demanding a response: God offers us a new set 
of possibilities and we have to accept or decline.‘ 


Naturally a more complicated theological rationale can be given in 
terms of Christian ecumenical commitment to the “whole inhabited 
earth” (oikumene), which, in our day and age requires strengthen- 
ing of the forces of internationalism, erosion of particular interests 
of nations states and a coordinated pattern of multilateral disarma- 
ment backed up by robust international agreements. In essence, 
though, even this more complex chain of argumentation can be’ 
reduced to saying that this is now possible, whereas under Cold War 
conditions it was not. 


1.3. Is it possible, reading the “signs of the times” to call for a Jubilee 
Year for Peace in 1995 — as indeed Korean Churches have already 
done — or alternatively to proclaim this a Kairos for entering into seri- 
ous nuclear disarmament? Can we affirm that this is a chance to recon- 
sider what concrete steps can be taken towards establishing greater 
security with fewer weapons, with the longer term hope that the insti- 
tution of war itself might eventually be overcome’ — as social insti- 
tutions which were previously considered indispensable have been 
overcome? One can think, for example, of human sacrifice, the 
divine right of kings and slavery. In short — is it plausible to argue 
that 1995 is a Kairos for peace, “the acceptable year” in analogy to 
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the preaching of Jesus in Luke 4? Thus, the Korean Churches have 
already proclaimed a Jubilee for 1995 — as the fiftieth year of the sep- 
aration of the Korean people, and the “acceptable year” for this divi- 
sion to be overcome. Is the anniversary of wider applicability in the 
peace issue? 


1.4. The goal of this call to the churches could, however, be more 
modest. It has the following aims: : 


a) To invite the churches to plan to make 1995 a year of particular 
concentration on peace issues because of the 50th anniversary of 
the first use of nuclear weapons in war. 


b) To alert the churches to the importance of doing all that is within 
their power to ensure that the Non-Proliferation Treaty, the most 
effective political control against the further spread of nuclear 
weapons, is reaffirmed and strengthened in 1995. 


c) To ask the churches to support and plan suitable activities in order 
to carry out these objectives. 


2. What Hope for Arms Agreements ? 


Unlike the polarized climate of the Cold War period, the current time 
justifies cautious optimism with regard to control of major weapon 
systems — in spite of the massively destructive conventional wars 
which are raging. 


The UN Conference on Disarmament, the main multilateral forum 
for arms control and disarmament, has a more or less permanent 
10 point agenda established in 1979: 


1) nuclear weapons in all aspects, 

2) chemical weapons, 

3) other weapons of mass destruction, 

4) conventional weapons, 

5) reduction of military budgets, 

6) reduction of armed forces, 

7) disarmament and development, 

8) disarmament and international security, 


9) collateral measures including confidence-building measures and 
verification, 


10) a comprehensive programme of disarmament leading to general 
and complete disarmament under effective international control. 161 
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During the Cold War, there were many factors which made disar- 
mament, or even effective arms control, difficult to achieve. Such fac- 
tors included the comprehensive antagonism between the two blocs; 
attempts to achieve political advantage through talks; denigration of 
the other side’s proposals; the rapid development of weapons tech- 
nology and the slow pace of progress in talks; military, political and 
bureaucratic resistance within the two systems; the difficulties on the 
US side of the short “windows of opportunity” when a President could 
take a major initiative; the obsessive secrecy on the Soviet side; 
problems with verification and so on.° Multilateral agreements mean, 
of course, that there are many more nations involved — any of which 
can raise objections or present obstacles to success. As a result, the 
most that the UN has been able to claim until recently is that progress 
on multilateral and bilateral arms control talks is that it has been “lim- 
ited yet significant”.’ As April Carter shows, the chances for reach- 
ing arms control agreements can be improved if good will is shown 
by unilateral reductions on a militarily significant scale and if these 
are set within an overall foreign policy of better relations with oppo- 
nents or potential opponents.*® There is advantage in conceptualiz- 
ing arms control agreements as the ratification of steps that bargaining 
partners have already indicated that they are willing to take, rather 
than seeing such talks as attempts to push opponents into doing what 
they do not want to do. 


Recent progress 


In spite of previous slow progress on arms control, substantial steps 
forward have been made in the last couple of years: 


e The USA and Russia have agreed very substantial limitation of their 
strategic nuclear weapons (START ID), even though the limits are 
still far beyond what could be seen as essential for a “minimum 
deterrent”. 


e There is scope for pressure for further reductions in the strategic 
arsenals of the USA and Russia. 


e Given the change in the international climate in the last three or 
four years, there is now no reasonable case for any of the more 
provocative forms of deployment of nuclear weapons. Any nuclear 
deployment should be purely for deterrence in the scope of a “min- 
imum deterrent” policy. 


¢ Commitments adding up to drastic reductions in tactical nuclear 
weapons have been announced. 


e There has been substantial progress towards a Comprehensive Test 
Ban Treaty. 1996 or 1997 are under discussion for termination of 
testing nuclear weapons. 
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e Joint efforts to curb Chemical and Biological Weapons have made 
good progress. The number of immediate signatories to the Chem- 
ical Weapons Convention was encouraging. The Missile Technology 
Control Regime is also stronger as a result of Chinese acceptance 
(although doubts about the seriousness of this commitment have 
also been raised.) 


e In this context, efforts to strengthen and make permanent the Non- - 


Proliferation Treaty would make a valuable contribution to a pos- 
itive trend. The Washington Council on Non-Proliferation stresses 
that the single action which the US government could take in order 
to strengthen the Non-Proliferation Treaty would be to move seri- 
ously toward a Comprehensive Test Ban.° 


3. What is the Non-Proliferation Treaty ? 


Following a proposal submitted to the United Nations General Assem- 
bly in 1965, the Non-Proliferation Treaty (NPT) was approved on 
June 12, 1968 in the General Assembly by 95 votes for, 4 against. The 
Treaty became effective on March 5, 1970."° Its purpose is to stop 
the spread of nuclear weapons. 


The Nuclear Dictionary summarises its central points as follows: 
The treaty has three main elements: 


1. A commitment by those states who already have nuclear 
weapons not to make them available to countries that do not have 
them. 


2. A pledge by those non-nuclear countries involved in the treaty 


not to acquire nuclear weapons and to accept international safe- 
guards, established and monitored by the INTERNATIONAL 
ATOMIC ENERGY AGENCY (IAEA), to ensure that their peace- 
ful nuclear activities are not diverted to making such weapons; 
in return, there was an undertaking on behalf of those nations 
with advanced nuclear industries to assist the less technologically 
advanced countries in the development of their nuclear energy 
industries for peaceful purposes only. 


3. An obligation on the part of those nations with nuclear 
weapons systems to enter into genuine negotiations for arms con- 
trol and nuclear disarmament." 
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The critical decision to be taken in 1995 results from Art. V (2) of 
the Treaty: 


Twenty-five years after the entry into force of the Treaty, a 
Conference shall be convened to decide whether the Treaty 
shall continue in force indefinitely, or shall be extended for an 
additional fixed period or periods. This decision shall be taken 
by a majority of the Parties to the Treaty.” 


The failure of the 1990 meeting and the high number of states 
involved in the NPT mean that it could prove difficult to achieve a 
majority if the South is unconvinced of commitment to significant dis- 
armament nuclear steps by the North. 


4. What is at Stake? 


It is essential that progress continues to be made towards nuclear 
disarmament with greater security. An immediate goal is to continue 
progress towards a world with fewer nuclear weapons, one charac- 
terized by minimum nuclear deterrence, rather than the current mas- 
sive overkill capacity — even when the Bush-Yeltsin agreement has 
been fully implemented. From the position of a “minimum deterrence” 
world, discussions could be continued as to whether complete 
nuclear disarmament or effective international control of all nuclear 
weapons could be achieved. The choice in 1995 is between making 
the NPT more secure or possibly losing it altogether. 


5. The NPT —A Balance Sheet and the Next Steps 
5,1. 1m the Neld.or the NPT 


— Both China and France have now formally acceded to the 
NPT: 


— The USA and Russia are co-operating by the USA buying up 
enriched uranium from Russia, thereby decreasing the danger of 
export to potential nuclear weapon states and providing substantial 
revenue to Russia. 


— Prior to leaving office, President Bush signed into law (a) a nine 
month moratorium on testing, (b) five tests per year for three years 
and (c) a total ban after 30.9.1996 unless the Russians continue 
testing. It is likely that the Clinton administration will continue 
this direction of policy. 
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— Fears concerning the danger of de facto proliferation as a result 
of the break-up of the Soviet Union have not proved as serious 
as was thought. Ukraine, Belarus and Kazakhstan have indicated 
their intention to become non-nuclear nations, rather than tak- 
ing the opportunity of the break-up of the Soviet Union to aspire 
to nuclear weapon nation status — although Ukraine has been using 
nuclear weapons on Ukrainian territory as a bargaining chip in 
negotiations with Russia.” 


5.2. Continuing difficulties 


— Threshold/over-the-threshold nations and regional security: 


This problem is not as acute as previously. Argentina and Brazil are 
cooperating with the IAEA and a new inspection agency.” India and 
Pakistan remain poised in a regional confrontation which could 
develop for the better or worse. Neither is likely to join the NPT under 
“current circumstances. Iraq’s programme lies in ruins — albeit as a 
result of war rather than the enforcement of the NPT Gwhich proved 
an inadequate instrument to prevent Iraq cheating to an alarming 
degree). 


There are suspicions that Iran, Syria and Libya remain countries 
which could well be intending to develop nuclear weapons in spite 
of NPT membership. North Korea’s intentions remain alarming." 


The change of system in South Africa has reduced tension in the South- 
ern African sub-region. South Africa has joined the NPT, is, accord- 
ing to the Washington Council on Non-Proliferation “working with 
the IAEA in an exemplary manner’”,'’® and claims to have dismantled 
its six nuclear bombs. President de Klerk has stated that his 


country “will never be able to build a nuclear device again”.” . 


Although conditions remain far from ideal within the country, these 
are not problems which possession of nuclear weapons would help 
to solve. 


Israel is likely to insist upon the right to have access to any means 
which it sees as necessary for its defence. It is unlikely to agree to 
international inspection or control until a comprehensive peace 
agreement is achieved in the Middle East. 


The concentration in areas of tension of states which could already 
be, or could go, over the nuclear-weapons threshold shows that inten- 
sive efforts towards regional security are required. Regional rivalry 
fuels the desire to acquire more powerful weaponry. If the rivalry 
can be overcome, or at least limited and controlled, the chances for 
non-proliferation increase significantly. 
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— The Nuclear Weapon States and Article VL: 


According to Article VI: 


Each of the Parties to the Treaty undertakes to pursue negotia- 
tions in good faith on effective cessation of the nuclear arms race 
at an early date and to nuclear disarmament, and on a treaty on 
general and complete disarmament under strict and effective inter- 
national control. 


In 1990, a number of the non-nuclear weapon states issued warn- 
ings that the nuclear weapon states would have to take serious steps 
to comply with this undertaking for the NPT to survive. It is difficult 
to see how the Trident programme or French plans for moderniza- 
tion of their nuclear deterrent can be presented plausibly as a step 
towards nuclear disarmament, although the respective governments 
will no doubt continue to argue that these forms of upgrading are 
merely replacements for old systems. 


— The Difficulties of the IAEA 


The IAEA is understaffed and underfunded. The Iraq experience has 
shown inadequacies in verification procedures in cases where a 
nation is determined to evade international control. 


6. A Broader Programme 


A broad programme of possible far-reaching proposals present them- 
selves in the current improved international climate. Churches could 
be encouraged to discuss a common platform for working towards 
1995 as a Jubilee Year/Kairos for Peace. 


Possible elements might be the following: 


6.1. Further deep cuts by the USA and Russia 


The encouraging initiative by Bush and Yeltsin should be continued 
so that a “minimum deterrent” position is achieved as quickly as pos- 
sible. 


6.2. Significant progress towards a Comprehensive Test Ban Treaty 


Cutting the link on testing is a particularly effective means of halt- 
ing the arms race. Governments can be supported for what they have 
recently accepted and encouraged to go further. 
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6.3. A Positive Decision Making the NPT Permanent 
This should be a central element of a programme by the churches. 


6.4. Other weapons of mass destruction 


Chemical and Biological Weapons: Support for the relevant interna- 
tional agreements. 


Missile Technology Control Regime: Support for restrictions on sup- 
ply of missile technology. 


6.5. Nuclear Weapon Free Zones 


Support for existing zones — e.g. in support of the work of the Pacific 
Conference of Churches. 


Central Europe is effectively a nuclear weapon free zone — sugges- 
tion to formalize this. 


6.6. Strengthening IAEA 


The international body charged with inspection and verification of 
nuclear facilities should be adequately resourced. 


6.7. Strengthening UN “Agenda for Peace” 
Support for UN Peace-keeping/Peace-making emphasis. 


6.8. Concentration on Settlement of Regional Disputes and Devel- 
opment of Regional Security Agreements 


CSCE (the Helsinki Process involving Eastern and Western European 
States and the USA) could serve as a model for development of other 
regional security arrangements. 


6.9. Special Responsibilities of Britain and France 
Questioning whether nuclear modernization is (a) necessary (b) 


compatible with commitments under NPT. 
6.10. Arms trade and conversion 


Need for stricter European policy preventing arms transfers to zones 
of conflict and tension. 


Support for UN Arms Register — and pressure for it to be made a 
register of production as well as transfers in next round of discus- 
sions. 


All of the above are suggestions to open discussion. 
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7. Relevant International Church Statements 


7.1. World Council of Churches 


7.1.1. Seoul 1990 


4, 


4.1. 


4.2. 


4.3. 


4.4. 


4.5. 
4.0. 


4,7. 


For the demilitarization of international relations and the 


promotion of non-violent forms of defence 

through a defensive, non-threatening and non-offensive 
posture of security measures and the development of 
civilian-based defence, 


through radical reduction and eventual abolition of all 
nuclear weapons and while nuclear weapons still exist, 
a progressive development of international control and 
thorough verification measures, 


through reduction and limitation of conventional weapons 
and elimination of chemical and biological weapons, 


through immediate cessation of all nuclear weapon test- 
ing and stopping the proliferation of nuclear weapons by 
strengthening the Non-Proliferation Treaty (NPT) and 
ensuring that the nuclear weapon stated fulfil their oblig- 
ation of disarmament under the NPT, 


through unilateral steps of disarmament as well as bi- and 
multi-lateral steps and processes of disarmament, 


through preventing an arms race in space through obser- 
vance of the Anti-Ballistic Missile Treaty, 


through denuclearization of the navies of the world and 
encouraging states not to allow to come into their har- 
bours and waters ships which cannot convincingly indi- 
cate that they have no nuclear weapons on board. 


7.1.2. WCC Assembly: Canberra 1991 


The direction and intention of these proposals were supported in the 
WCC Assembly in Canberra: 


Deterrence by weapons of mass destruction should be rejected. 
Nuclear weapons should be radically reduced and eliminated as 
quickly as possible. In the meantime, intrusive verification mea- 
sures should be allowed by all governments ... Further detailed 
recommendations based on the section of the Seoul JPIC covenant 
on demilitarization have been referred to the Programme Policy 
Committee. They concern registering and restricting arms trans- 
fers, conscientious objection and war taxes, denuclearization of 
the world’s navies, elimination of chemical and biological weapons, 
and support for the Non-Proliferation Treaty and a comprehen- 
sive test-ban treaty. Signs of the Spirit, p. 87. 
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han European Ecumenical: Assembly: PEACE WITH. [JUSTICE 
Basel, May 1989 


This meeting provided the most comprehensive statement of Chris- 
tian social witness in Europe which has been developed. Delegates 
from over 120 member churches of the Conference of European 
Churches (from all countries except Albania — Albanian churches have 


since been able to join CEC) and the 25 national Roman Catholic Bish- _ 


ops’ Conferences of the Council of European Bishops’ Conferences 
(CCEE) approved the final document with over a 95% of the 504 vot- 
ing delegates in attendance. Prior to the Assembly, the positions of 
the churches in Europe on Justice and Peace issues were collected. 
There was a considerable and growing consensus critical of nuclear 
deterrence, but little specific consideration of the issue of prolifera- 
tion — although this was mentioned as a concern by e.g. the Russ- 
ian Orthodox Church Message ... on War and Peace (February 1986). 
Many of the comments were of the churches concentrated on those 
countries already possessing nuclear weapons (e.g. the Church of 
England The Church and the Bomb debate resolution calling on the 
British government “to reduce progressively NATO’s dependence on 
nuclear weapons and to decrease nuclear arsenals throughout the 
world” (Synod Resolution, February 1983). This clearly implies oppo- 
sition to proliferation of nuclear weapons." 


(From the Basel Final Document) 
86. Peace 


(a) Since European churches are convinced that war is against 
the will of God, everything should be done to develop further 
the international mechanisms of peaceful resolution of conflict 
between nations, through international agreements, recognition 


of international courts of law, etc. These efforts should be geared ~ 


towards overcoming the institution of war. The promotion of peace 
must take priority over the prevention of war. 


(b) We call upon the USSR, the USA, as well as the countries of 
Europe, to honour already existing treaties, to continue their nego- 
tiations for disarmament, to take steps in conventional disarma- 
ment, to reach an agreement on a comprehensive test ban for 
nuclear weapons, and to refrain from any military use of space 
and of the Antarctic. We welcome agreements such as the 1972 
Anti-Ballistic Missile Treaty and the Non-Proliferation Treaty and 
call for their full implementation. 


(c) We call upon all countries and governments in Europe to join 
forces and work together towards the goal, that the development, 


production, deployment, possession and use of weapons of mass 
destruction, whether nuclear, biological or chemical, be con- 
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demned by international law and thus be brought to an end; more- 
over, that in this way the system of nuclear deterrence be over- 
come and be replaced by a different, less dangerous system of 
security. We strongly support the efforts of the United Nations 
and other international institutions towards global and regional 
security. ... [Basel Final Document, para 86 (a), (b), & (o)]. 


Notes 
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POSTSCRIPT: 
THE FUTURE OF 
DESTRUCTIVE INDUSTRY 


Roger Williamson 


1. Introduction 


In Britain and other traditional industrial countries, manufacturing 
industry is in a crisis — coal mining, steel manufacture, the car indus- 
try have declined or are under threat. Productive industry is in cri- 
sis. Meanwhile destructive industry — albeit also with problems of 
massive Over-capacity — continues. To undermine arms exports at a 
time of mass unemployment is not easy, to say the least. Trade 
unions point out that our morality means their jobs. There are few 
who are courageous or clear-sighted enough to get out of arms 
manufacturing for moral reasons — although inspiring examples have 
been documented in the USA (e.g. in Melissa Everett’s collection)! 


The papers from this seminar are indicative of a serious commitment 
by the World Council of Churches to begin to get to grips with the 
complexities of the arms trade. To the pacifist, the issue is clear — 
war is wrong, so supplying the technology of war is also wrong. But 
many in the churches, even given the historic witness of Jesus him- 
self, feel that the issue is more agonizingly complex than that — war 
is wrong, so providing the technology of war is highly problematic, 


but allowing people to remain defenceless is often no less problematic. | 


The true nature of a moral dilemma is that it is unclear what should 
be done and, whatever is done, someone — often someone else — 
will have to pay the price of our convictions. 


2. Bosnia 


The issue presents itself in a particularly acute form at the present 
time with respect to Bosnia. For once, the great powers of the world 
are not rushing to intervene militarily. For once, there is a consen- 
sus concerning an arms embargo, however inadequately it is being 
enforced. But many feel that the inept efforts of the world commu- 
nity to prevent aggression against Bosnia require military action, or 
at the very least, a weakening of the arms embargo applied to cer- 
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tain of the constituent parts of former Yugoslavia to allow Bosnian 
Muslims to acquire the means of effective self-defence. 


Naturally events have moved on since the seminar in January. Easter 
Sunday viewing for me was a moving and profoundly disturbing 
film on the dismembering of Bosnia made by Guardian journalist 
Ed Vulliamy, Foreign Correspondent of the Year in Britain.* The son 
of a pacifist who eventually decided to join the British armed forces 
to fight Hitler, Vulliamy has reached similar conclusions with respect 
to Bosnia. He had previously brought the concentration camps to 
the front pages and TV screens of the world, prompting former Pres- 
ident Bush to promise to do “whatever is necessary to stop the 
bloodshed”; he had documented and publicized the systematic rape 
of Bosnian women, but now has reached the point where he has to 
interpret the peace process as having done three things. Its consid- 
erable negative achievement is, he feels: 


to endorse fully the idea of ethnic “purity” within borders; to reward 
lavishly the conquest of land won by force; to start the next phase 
of the war by encouraging the Serbs and Croats to “clean” what 
was left of the Muslims in their respective mini-states.° 


Faced with this conclusion, he has reluctantly decided that “there are 
things worse than war, and against them determined and careful war 
should be waged”.* Unless something more convincing than the 
flawed and blocked Vance-Owen plan can be implemented, it is hard 
to avoid this conclusion. If one accepts the right of self-defence for 
Bosnian Muslims, it is hard to deny them the weapons which make 
such a right a reality. These are not theoretical issues of ethics, they 
are practical decisions which politicians have to take. Their decisions 
will determine whether tens of thousands or even hundreds of thou- 
sands of people will be killed or made refugees in coming months.: 


It needs to be stressed that there is no easy answer to this conflict — 
it is agonizing for pacifists and non-pacifists, politicians and informed 
observers alike. It will continue to preoccupy the ecumenical move- 
ment in months to come as churches seek to encourage as just and 
as peaceful a solution as possible.” The ecumenical movement also 
has responsibilities to its members churches, and, through aid pro- 
vision, to the victims of the conflict. Military intervension by foreign 
powers is likely to disrupt the provision of aid and add to the suf- 
fering. 


Thus, the appropriate ecumenical response to the wars of former 
Yugoslavia is an issue which requires a comprehensive treatment on 
its own. The churches are caught in a particularly acute dilemma, 
since the Church has a duty to see that justice is done and should 
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also be exercising the utmost caution before agreeing to escalation 
of military action (the “last resort” criterion). In terms of the narrower 
subject of the arms trade which we are here addressing, one respons- 
ible course is to question any suggestion that a positive step would 
be partially to lift the arms embargo so that the Bosnian Muslim can 
acquire arms more readily. This could, on the contrary, provide fur- 
ther excuse for even more brutal military action by the Serbs. Such 
issues need to be addressed with great care and realism as to their 
predictable consequences. 


3. Iraq 


There is always a danger of hindsight and of being wise after the 
event. Human rights groups such as Amnesty International can plead 
“not guilty” to this allegation, since they warned about the appalling 
record of Saddam Hussein’s Iraq from the early 1980s as I documented 
-in my contribution above. Events such as Halabja and the entire course 
of the Iran-Iraq War indicated the ruthless nature of Saddam Hus- 
sein’s regime. What has been less clear until now, particularly because 
of the secrecy of arms suppliers, was the extent of the collusion which 
enabled Saddam Hussein to build his formidable arsenal. This in itself 
is a strong argument in favour of openness and transparency in arms 
transfers. 


A thorough examination of how Saddam Hussein got his weapons 
concludes: 


Saddam Hussein’s death machine was built almost exclusively 
by Western companies. The vast majority of the machine tools, 
computers, and test equipment he needed to build ballistic 
missiles, bombs, bullets, and guns was provided totally legally 
by companies who applied for export licenses. A compilation 
of public sources alone shows that 445 companies cashed in on 
this macabre bonanza, one third of them in West Germany 
alone.° 


The lengths to which governments are prepared to go in order to 
avoid embarrassment when their complicity in the arming of Sad- 
dam comes into the open is shown by the case of British business- 
men prosecuted for selling to Iraq specialized machine tool equip- 
ment vital to Saddam Hussein’s weapons programme. No less than 
four British government ministers tried to prevent the court getting 
access to government papers showing that the government had col- 
luded in the exports. They were Tristan Garel-Jones (junior minister 
in the Foreign Office), Malcolm Rifkind (Defence Secretary), Michael 
Heseltine (who had taken over as Trade and Industry Secretary — or, 
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as he prefers to be known, President of the Board of Trade) and Ken- 
neth Clarke (Home Secretary). Had the government ministers been 
successful in suppressing the documents, the businessmen would 
almost certainly have gone to prison for carrying out policies encour- 
aged by government ministers, which the government particularly 
wanted kept secret after the invasion of Kuwait.’ The documenta- 
tion eventually produced on the case leaves the reader in no doubt 
that the British government was informed in detail of the use to which 
the machinery was being put — not least because one of the busi- 
nessmen whom government ministers were prepared to see go to 
prison was actually spying for British security (MI6) as an undercover 
agent. He now intends to publish his memoirs.* 


The prosecution case eventually fell apart because government min- 
ister Alan Clark’s testimony contradicted what he had previously stated. 
In court, his testimony showed the scant regard which he had for 
the lives of those involved in the Iran-Iraq War and for his own gov- 
ernment’s stated policies on restricting exports with a clear military 
relevance to Iraq. Two passages are worth quoting in extenso. The 
defence lawyer is here questioning Clark on a press article in the 


Sunday Telegraph: 


Can I ask you to look, please, at what he [the journalist] said. 
Can we hand up a copy to His Lordship. The paragraph in this 
article, in relation to this matter, reads: ‘Was it true that he’ (that 
is you) ‘had tipped off our machine-tool manufacturers as to 
how they should frame their export applications to get round the 
guidelines for trade with Iraq? “Yes,” replied Clark flatly, “and I 
did it for two reasons. First I was Minister for Trade, so it was 
my job to maximise exports, despite guidelines which I regarded 
as tiresome and intrusive. Second, Iran was the enemy and still 
is. And it was clear to me that the interests of the West were well 
served by Iran and Iraq fighting each other, the longer the bet- 
ter.”’ They are comments attributed to you. I ask you firstly 
about the second comment, the second reason you give. Was 
that your view? 


Yes. 


That it was clear that the interests of the West were best served 
by Iran and Iraq fighting each other, and the longer the better? 


Ves. 
Is that correct? 


It is correct. 
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To quote your view of their tiresomeness and intrusiveness? 


Yes? 


The questioning then continued to expose precisely the kind of 
advice given by the Trade Minister to the managers whom he knew 


were providing to Iraq precision engineering equipment with a clear » 


military value: 


The advice you are giving was to say that these follow-up orders 
were for ‘general engineering purposes’ and ‘emphasise their 
peaceful use’, ‘give a lot of detail’. When they would be going 
to munitions factories to make munitions? 


Yes, but as you say, I said ‘Emphasise their peaceful use’ and I 
also said ‘Give a lot of detail’. And so to some extent the two 
militate against each other. And the point of asking them to give 
a lot of detail is to make sure that the scrutiny to which they are 
subjected has everything that it needs, or at any rate is put on 
guard if it needs to ask for more, bearing always in mind of course 
that there were thresholds which, guidelines or no guidelines, 
we didn’t want to let anything out. 


You didn’t want to let anyone know that, at this stage, these 
machines and their follow-up orders were going to munitions fac- 
tories to make munitions? 


No. 
And the emphasis on ‘peaceful purposes’ and ‘general 
engineering’ and so on would help keep the matter confiden- 


tial? 


I do not think it was principally a matter for public awareness. 
I think it was probably a matter for Whitehall cosmetics. 


A matter for Whitehall cosmetics, to keep the records am- 
biguous? 


¥es;: yes: 
And simply if the technical boffins picked up something extra- 
sophisticated, or something related to nuclear or ballistic pro- 


curement, that would be there from the details? 


Yes. And it would be disqualified at once.’ 
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Eventually Clark was driven to concede that “by implication” he had 
encouraged the firm to falsify the application for permission to export 
in contradiction of Government policy. There is no indication that 
Clark will be prosecuted. 


Paul Henderson, the businessman who was spying for the govern- 
ment, is likely to add to the embarrassment of the government 
through the publication of his memoirs. It had been the desire of the 
government to keep any material related to the operation of the secu- 
rity services secret, by the Scott Inquiry hearing such testimony in 
private — having guaranteed that those who testify will be immune 
from prosecution under the Official Secrets Act.” 


The trial is a particularly revealing insight into the internal workings 
of a Western democracy and the lack of impact which ethical val- 
ues have on arms transfer policy, even within a long-standing democ- 
racy, when such issues are dealt with in secrecy and commercial inter- 
ests conflict with the values of peace and human rights. It is of great 
importance to know whether this British case is an exception or 
whether similar approaches were typical in other Western trading part- 
ners — of “turning a blind eye” to Saddam’s human rights record and 
the likely uses of equipment supplied to Iraq. 


In the British context, it remains to be seen whether the official Inquiry 
will pass by as a minor political storm, whether issues of account- 
ability can be determined effectively (e.g. how high up the govern- 
ment was the undermining of stated policy known about and sup- 
ported? What was the position of the present Prime Minister on the 
issue? And so on.) and whether any effective changes in practice will 
be made to ensure that no government engaged in war, planned 
aggression or internal oppression receives such help again. 


The Gulf War achieved its ostensible military goal, of removing Iraq 
from Kuwait — but in many other respects it proved to be the worst 
of all possible worlds. As a Greenpeace report points out the dam- 
age caused by the war was much greater than early euphoric reports 
about smart weapons, precision-bombing and clean conduct of the 
war suggested.’® Saddam Hussein is still in power. In a recent whole 
page advertisement in the British quality press, Amnesty International 
recalls the plea from George Bush to the Iraqi population to “Rise 
up” against Saddam Hussein, which led to the brutal reprisals against 
Kurds, Shiites and Marsh Arabs. The Iraqi opposition mistakenly 
believed that such open incitement to rebel would have support from 
the world community. They were cruelly mistaken. Part of the text 
of the Amnesty appeal on behalf of the Marsh Arabs — amply illus- 
trated with pictures of some of the perpetrators of the savage Iraqi 
state repression — is as follows: 
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And does the world community listen? Has it acted on any one 
of the ten years of human rights abuse in Iraq, heavily documented 
by Amnesty and others? No. 


Hypocrisy and rhetoric 


Despite Amnesty’s repeated calls on the international commu- 
nity and the UN to force Saddam Hussein to respect the human 
rights of his people, nothing effective was done. 


Only in December 1990 did John Major and George Bush praise 
the accuracy of Amnesty’s human rights report on Iraq occupied 
Kuwait. 


For one brief moment the human rights of the Iraqi population 
seemed important. 


Why then, when Amnesty reported the butchering of thirteen 
Marsh Arabs at a wedding ceremony by helicopter gunships in 
May 1992, were human rights not important? 


Why, when we told of marsh villagers napalmed to death in their 
own homes, were human rights not important? 


And why, while Saddam Hussein is at this moment fouling 
the marshes will Thallium rat poison, as the Observer reports, to 
exterminate those Marsh Arabs he hasn’t already killed, are 
human rights still not important enough for governments to 
react? 


Will you help us? 


Look at these photographs. They’re from a video made by Iraq’s 
military in 1991. The current Prime Minister is seen actually 
ordering the genocide of particular Marsh Arab tribes. His troops 
carry out beatings and violent interrogations. 


Even though both the UN special rapporteur and Amnesty 
reported this clear statement of their intentions back in 1991, noth- 
ing effective was done. The no-fly zone, meant to protect the 
Marsh Arabs, may stop attacks from the air but does nothing to 
limit the relentless ground attacks. 


_ Even though Saddam Hussein is wiping out another ethnic minor- 
ity, as he did with the Kurds, nothing is done.” 
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The advertisement is successful in its emotional appeal to individual 
citizens to act by campaigning, but the underlying message is not 
clarified — partly because to do so could take Amnesty beyond its 
strictly-drawn mandate. There can be no doubt that the public rela- 
tions use of Amnesty information was one element in mobilizing the 
American public and decision-makers in the direction of war against 
Iraq. This could be seen to be the implication of this advertisement 
— one can read it and conclude: “Amnesty thinks the USA and allies 
should have finished Saddam Hussein off, but can’t say so directly”. 
What is really required is an alert approach which can prevent the 
build-up of such murderous capacity, as well as effective international 
human rights machinery. We should be very wary of providing more 
plausible reasons for major war and external military intervention. 
Human rights should not become a way of legitimating military inter- 
vention or making war respectable. 


4. The Challenge of Conversion: 
The Soviet Union 


The changes underway in the Soviet Union and other parts of East- 
ern Europe are of a magnitude which is hard to overestimate. The 
end of the Cold War meant the end of an era. The reform policies 
which Gorbachev began led to the break-up of the Soviet sphere of 
influence, the break-up of the Soviet Union and his own overthrow.” 
The impact of the changes on arms trade from the former Soviet Union 
has initially (according to SIPRI)'* meant a decrease in export value, 
but a loss of centralized control. 


Without being alarmist from the Western side — as Lora Lumpe points 
out, the US deals agreed in September 1992 were far greater than 
the Soviet arms exports for all 1991 — there is certainly considerable 
cause for concern. Even if the amount of equipment being exported 
from the former Soviet Union has decreased, the loss of central con- 
trol means an increase in unpredictability. 


Furthermore, the dramatic conditions within the Russian economy 
mean that this is the worst possible time to be considering conver- 
sion and dismantling not only a major employer but also the one 
industry likely to earn substantial sums of foreign currency. 


The situation is further exacerbated by the environmental catastro- 
phe in Russia and the CIS — as evidenced, for example, by the recent 
report which indicated that Russia has dumped large quantities of 
nuclear waste and even nuclear reactors at sea, and that the NMS 
Komsomolets, a nuclear submarine which sank in 1989 off Norway 
is breaking up.’ 
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As the full extent of the environmental damage in the former Soviet 
Union becomes known," the task of dismantling the military indus- 
trial complex will seem to be an additional burden on an already 
over-taxed economy. 


Recent statements by the Russian Foreign Minister Andrei Kozyrev 
are not encouraging. He states that conversion can only be financed 
by increased arms sales." 


5. Proliferation 


1995 marks the chance to make the Non-Proliferation Treaty 
permanent. At the present time, concerns on proliferation are 
focused primarily on North Korea. There are strong reasons to 
fear that East Asia will be a region causing increasing worry in years 
‘to come. 


The area is one where ideological conflict is still not overcome. The 
failure to reach any agreement between North and South Korea; the 
presence around the Pacific Rim of the USA, Russia, China and 
Japan; rapidly-industrialising countries with considerable levels of arms 
spending and authoritarian governments; indications that the 21st cen- 
tury will be the “Pacific Century” — these are all reasons to regard 
North Korea’s intransigence concerning the Non-Proliferation Treaty 
as indicative of a deeper instability and military/strategic competi- 
tion in the area.” 


The dangers of nuclear, chemical and missile proliferation are fur- 
ther fuelled by reports, for example, that North Korea could well sell 
Iran an intermediate range missile which it is developing.’ The dan- 
ger of middle-ranking powers, as a “club of the unpopular” being 
prepared to supply and support each other for financial and/or polit- 
ical reasons, is something which it will be necessary to address effec- 
tively. How this can be done without attention to regional security 
— as Helena Tuomi stresses in her contribution — is hard to imagine. 


There is thus plenty to be done in the years leading up to 1995 dur- 
ing which time strategies for Non-Proliferation will inevitably be 
addressed extensively.” A key issue will be whether President Clin- 
ton will bow to pressure to resume nuclear testing after the end of 
the current US moratorium which expires at the end of June 1993. 
If the US does resume testing, this could have severe consequences 
for the possibility of achieving a favourable outcome in discussions 
of the Non-Proliferation Treaty and the possibility of moving towards 
a ban on nuclear testing.” 
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6. The US — The Test Case for the Reformability of 
the Military-Industrial Complex 


By now, it is certainly clear that the Soviet Union and its allies lost 
the Cold War. What is less widely accepted is the contention that the 
USA and its allies also lost. One of G.K. Chesterton’s aphorisms is to 
the effect that it is widely believed that Christianity has been tried 
and has failed, whereas the truth of the matter is that it has been 
adjudged to be difficult and not tried. 


Bismark, former Chancellor Schmidt and many other politicians have 
stated that one cannot rule the world with the Sermon on the Mount. 
Loving one’s enemy is considered too dangerous and too risky. One 
lesson which could be drawn from the Cold War is that hating one’s 
enemy is immensely costly and leads to massive burdens on one’s 
economy, with or without war. The only other option to such costly 
institutionalized hating is what von Weizsacker has called “intelligent 
love of one’s enemies”. 


The issue facing the USA is whether it is possible to move to a peace 
economy. This would require giving up the illusion of being “the cops 
of the world” and developing a genuinely national defence policy, 
whilst taking an appropriate share in the development of a system 
of international security and heeding Paul Kennedy’s warnings about 
The Rise and Fall of the Great Powers.” 


It is too early to tell what exactly the Clinton Administration will do 
in terms of security policy and defence spending. Lora Lumpe has 
provided a cogent list of steps which need to be taken towards a 
responsible policy on arms transfers. Much of the campaign rhetoric 
can be classified as “all things to all people” which exhibited both a. 
critique of the interventionism of the Reagan-Bush period and also 
a hawkish outflanking of Bush on former Yugoslavia with an indi- 
cation of readiness to intervene militarily if necessary (along the lines 
of “bomb the Serbs and arm the Bosnian Muslims”). Presidential pol- 
icy has already become more circumspect on the latter point than 
the rhetoric of the candidate. 


What remains to be seen is whether campaign promises of job stim- 
ulation in the economy can be carried out in such a way as to under- 
mine the purely economic pressure towards arms exports. In a recent 
(11.3.1993) speech to employees at Westinghouse Corporation’s 
Electronic Systems Group which had received some US government 
funding for a conversion initiative, President Clinton said: “I know 
that the world’s finest makers of swords can and will be the world’s 
finest makers of plowshares.”* If that were possible with the assis- 
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tance of government funding to any significant extent, it will prove 
to be a remarkable departure. The question relating to the reforma- 
bility of capitalism in this regard is a genuine one. Can modern indus- 
trial economies be weaned away from an addiction to military pro- 
duction and transfers once these obtain a hold within the economy? 
That industrial economies can thrive without significant arms pro- 
duction is clear from the Japanese and German examples. 


7. Preparing for Peace 


Jesus was one of many thousands of Jews in Palestine killed by the 
Roman Empire.” States are, then as now, the experts in killing. His 
cross was one of many thousands — people accused, rightly or 
wrongly, of undermining or confronting the Pax Romana which 
“pacified” the oikumene or known world of human habitation with 
‘the sword and the ideological justification “si vis pacem, para bel- 
lum”.”’ 


Perhaps in our day, to be peacemakers in the tradition of Jesus, we 
must argue that if we wish to have security, we should work pri- 
marily to prevent states acquiring arms. The shadow of the cross of 
Jesus reaches down to our times, the shadow of killing in the name 
of internal security, as well as military preparation and war in the 
face of external threat. 


The issues are not simple. Today maybe Jesus would tell the para- 
ble of the Good Foreigner rescuing Bosnian Muslims on the road from 
Srebrenica. Who can predict with absolute confidence how he would 
tell it? To get the Muslim woman or man as far as a hospital might 
require UN troops, or external military intervention, or an end to the 
arms embargo so that Bosnians could defend themselves. There are 
no easy answers. But I find it hard to believe that Jesus would tell 
the story in such a way that one.Muslim gets helped in the first week 
by being rescued from a bombarded city in a journalist’s car; in the 
second week, maybe it takes a UN convoy; in the third week the 
international community decides that nothing can be done. I find it 
hard to associate such fatalism with the teaching or active opposi- 
tion to evil which was so characteristic of Jesus’ ministry. 


Similarly I find it hard to believe that a contemporary Jesus would 
affirm: “Faith can move mountains, but it’s no match for ethnic 
cleansing”. 


The challenges posed by the international arms trade and our fail- 
ure to evolve effective remedies for internal repression or external 
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ageression provide a vital agenda for the churches in the years to 
come. 


The contrast between the Easter message of hope and the devasta- 
tion of Bosnia, shown day by day as a permanent via crucis on our 
television screens, deprives us of easy optimism or answers. One senses 
a deep desire among people for a way to bring together the demand 
for justice and an end to the killing. In the West, a widely held sen- 
timent of good will and perplexity is that: “Something has got to be 
done” — without one knowing what. Only to propose long-term strate- 
gies of what could be done in the future is also not an adequate 
response. What message do the churches which preach resurrection 
from the power of death have for the Muslims of Bosnia who daily 
witness the destruction of what, by all accounts, was until recently 
a decent, ethnically and religiously mixed community? It is not 
enough to say that it should not have been allowed to happen, or 
to indicate what steps could have been taken a year ago. It is impos- 
sible to re-write history. If we wish to affirm policies of arms embargo 
and cutting off supplies of weapons, ways must be found to do so 
to stop aggression, not to render the defenceless even more exposed. 


Iam deeply sceptical of quick and massive interventionist approaches, 
but also dissatisfied with the kind of remedies which have often been 
proposed by churches and peace movements to recent international 
crises, which can be paraphrased as: “This situation should not have 
been allowed to develop and must be solved as non-violently as pos- 
sible — if possible via the UN”. | 


Something more forward-looking, more anticipatory, more politically 
convincing is required. Undoubtedly part of the answer is in remov- 
ing the economic necessity to provide weapons to unsatisfactory gov- 
ernments. This requires alternative industrial strategies, international: 
coordination, and cooperation between Europe and America (not the 
current competition for market shares in the arms trade). The churches 
must also face the objections of workers who stand to lose jobs at 
home — we must not demand that others pay the price of our prin- 
ciples. So far the approach of these churches has been inadequate 
and at a largely verbal level. It is a huge task, comparable with the 
removal of the slave trade. Moral, economic and security arguments 
must all be addressed. 


But, in the last analysis, if the trade in people is wrong as we have 
recognized in abolishing the slave trade, can the trade in the weapons 
which kill people be acceptable? Clearly not — an exodus from the 
captivity to the fleshpots of the arms trade is required. In Revelation 
18, the warning is extended to Babylon, symbolizing Rome, that unjust 
economic exploitation leads to destruction — and the list of trade items 
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given concludes with “horses, chariots, slaves, and the lives of men” 
(Rev. 18:13 NEB). The contempt shown for the lives of Iranians and 
Iraqis in the quoted passage from Alan Clark, former British Trade 
Minister, who testified under oath in a British court that continua- 
tion of an appalling war served British interests well and that Britain 
should sell equipment with a military application to Iraq under such 
circumstances, suggests a deep malaise and lack of justice within the 


economic values of the West. It is a dramatic example, perhaps the - 


tip of the iceberg, and forces us to inquire what hope there can be 
for the lives of the poor of the world, when the guarantors of the 
international security system, the five permanent members of the UN 
Security Council, themselves provide over 85% of the conventional 
weapons sold. What hope can there be for justice and peace under 
these circumstances? The case rests. The challenge to the churches 
is clear. The complexity of the issues does not lend itself to easy 
answers at a verbal lesson. A restructuring of the economic values 
of our world is required. A new vision of security, based on the pro- 
tection of the poor and vulnerable is necessary. These are profound 
challenges. 
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